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IV. The British Villa. The Cultivated, or Blue, Country. — Principles of 
Composition, 

In the papers hitherto devoted to the investigation of villa 
architecture, we have contemplated the beauties of what may be 
considered as its model, in its original and natural territory ; and 
we have noticed the difficulties to be encountered in the just 
erection of villas in England. It remains only to lay down the 
general principles of composition, which, in such difficulties, 
may, in some degree, serve as a guide. Into more than general 
principles it is not consistent with our plan to enter. One ob- 
stacle, which was more particularly noticed, was, as it may be 
remembered, the variety of the geological formations of the 
country. This will compel us to use the divisions of landscape 
formerly adopted in speaking of the cottage, and to investigate 
severally the kind of domestic architecture required by each. 

First. Blue or cultivated. country, which is to be considered as 
including those suburban districts, in the neighbourhood of 
populous cities, which, though more frequently black than blue, 
possess the activity, industry, and life, which we before noticed 
as one of the characteristics of blue country. We shall not, 
however, allude to suburban villas at present; first, because 
they are in country possessing nothing which can be spoiled by 
any thing; and, secondly, because their close association renders 
them subject to laws which, being altogether different from those 
by which we are to judge of the beauty of solitary villas, we shall 
have to develope in the consideration of street effects. 

Passing over the suburb, then, we have to distinguish between 
the simple blue country, which is composed only of rich culti- 
vated champaign, relieved in parts by low undulations, mono- 
tonous and uninteresting as a whole, though cheerful in its cha- 
racter, and beautiful in details of lanes and meadow paths; and 
the picturesque blue country, lying at the foot of high hill ranges, 
intersected by their outworks, broken here and there into bits 
of crag and dingle scenery ; perpetually presenting prospects of 
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exquisite distant beauty, and possessing, in its valley and river 
scenery, fine detached specimens of the natural “ green country.” 
This distinction we did not make in speaking of the cottage ; 
the effect of which, owing to its size, can extend only over a li- 
mited space; and this space, if in picturesque blue country, must 
be either part of its monotonous cultivation, when it is to be 
considered as belonging to the simple blue country, or part of 
its dingle scenery, when it becomes green country; and it would 
not be just, to suit a cottage, actually placed in one colour, to the 
general effect of another colour, with which it could have nothing 
todo. But the effect of the villa extends very often over a con- 
siderable space, and becomes part of the large features of the dis- 
trict; so that the whole character and expression of the visible 
landscape must be considered, and thus the distinction between 
the two kinds of blue country becomes absolutely necessary. Of 
the first, or simple, we have already adduced, as an example, the 
greater part of the south of England. Of the second, or pictu- 
resque, the cultivated parts of the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, generally Shropshire, and the north of Lancashire, 
and Cumberland, beyond Caldbeck Fells, are good examples ; 
perhaps better than all, the country for twelve miles north, and 
thirty south, east, and west, of Stirling. 

Now, the matter-of-fact business-like activity of simple blue 
country has been already alluded to. This attribute renders in 
it a plain palpable brick dwelling-house allowable; though a 
thing which, in every country but the simple blue, compels every 
spectator of any feeling to send up aspirations, that builders 
who, like those of Babel, have brick for stone, may be put, like 
those of Babel, to confusion. Here, however, it is not only al- 
lowable, but even agreeable, for the following reasons : — 

Its cleanness and freshness of colour, admitting of little damp- 
ness or staining, firm in its consistence, not mouldering like 
stone, and therefore inducing no conviction of antiquity or decay, 
presents rather the appearance of such comfort as is contrived 
for the enjoyment of temporary wealth, than of such solidity as 
is raised for the inheritance of unfluctuating power. It is thus 
admirably suited for that country where all is change, and all 
activity; where the working and money-making members of the 
community are perpetually succeeding and overpowering each 
other ; enjoying, each in his turn, the reward of his industry ; 
yielding up the field, the pasture, and the mine, to his successor, 
and leaving no more memory behind him, no farther evidence of 
his individual existence, than is left by a working bee, in the 
honey for which we thank his class, forgetting the individual. 
The simple blue country may, in fact, be considered the dining- 
table of the nation; from which it provides for its immediate 
necessities, at which it feels only its present existence, and in 
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which it requires, not a piece of furniture adapted only to remind 
it of past refection, but a polished, clean, and convenient minister 
to its immediate wishes. No habitation, therefore, in this coun- 
try, should look old: it should give an impression of present 
prosperity, of swift motion and high energy of life; too rapid 
in its successive operation to attain greatness, or allow of decay, 
in itsworks. This is the first cause which, in this country, ren- 
ders brick allowable. 

Again, wherever the soil breaks out in simple blue country, 
whether in the river shore, or the broken road-side bank, or the 
ploughed field, in nine cases out of ten it is excessively warm in 
its colour, being either gravel or clay, the black vegetable soil 
never remaining free of vegetation. ‘The warm tone of these 
beds of soil is an admirable relief to the blue of the distances, 
which we have taken as the distinctive feature of the country, 
tending to produce the perfect light without which no landscape 
can be complete. Therefore the red of the brick is prevented 
from glaring upon the eye, by its falling in with similar colours 
in the ground, and contrasting finely with the general tone of 
the distance. This is another instance of the material which 
nature most readily furnishes being the right one. In almost all 
blue country, we have only to turn out a few spadefuls of loose 
soil, and we come to the bed of clay, which is the best material 
for the building; whereas we should have to travel hundreds of 
miles, or to dig thousands of feet, to get the stone which nature 
does not want, and therefore has not given. 

Another excellence in brick is its perfect air of English re- 
spectability. It is utterly impossible for an edifice altogether of 
brick to look affected or absurd: it may look rude, it may look 
vulgar, it may look disgusting, in a wrong place; but it cannot 
look foolish, for it is incapable of pretension. We may sup- 
pose its master a brute, or an ignoramus, but we can never sup- 
pose him a coxcomb: a bear he may be, a fop he cannot be ; 
and, if we find him out of his place, we feel that it is owing to 
error, not to impudence; to self-ignorance, not to self-conceit ; 
to the want, not the assumption, of feeling. - It is thus that brick 
is peculiarly English in its effect: for we are brutes in many 
things, and we are ignorami in many things, and we are destitute 
of feeling in many things, but we are not coxcombs. It is only 
by the utmost effort, that some of our most highly gifted junior 
gentlemen can attain such distinction of title; and even then the 
honour sits ill upon them: they are but awkward coxcombs. 
Affectation* never was, and never will be, a part of English 


* The nation, indeed, possesses one or two interesting individuals, whose 
affectation is, as we have seen, strikingly manifested in their lake villas: but 
every rule has its exceptions ; and, even on these gifted personages, the affect- 
ation sits so very awkwardly, so like a velvet bonnet on a ploughman’s car- 
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character: we have too much national pride, too much conscious- 
ness of our own dignity and power, too much established self- 
satisfaction, to allow us to become ridiculous by imitative efforts ; 
and, as it is only by endeavouring to appear what he is not, 
that a man ever can become so, properly speaking, our true- 
witted Continental neighbours, who shrink from John Bull as a 
brute, never laugh at him as a fool. “ Jl est béte, il n’est pas 
pourtant sot.” 

The brick house admirably corresponds with this part of Eng- 
lish character; for, unable as it is to be beautiful, or graceful, 
or dignified, it is equally unable to be absurd. There is a proud 
independence about it, which seems conscious of its own entire 
and perfect applicability to those uses for which it was built, and 
full of a good-natured intention to render every one who seeks 
shelter within its walls excessively comfortable : it therefore feels 
awkward in no company; and, wherever it intrudes its good-hu- 
moured red face, stares plaster and marble out of countenance, 
with an insensible audacity, which we drive out of such refined 
company, as we would a clown from a drawingroom, but which 
we nevertheless seek in its own place, as we would seek the con- 
versation of the clown in his own turnip field, if he were sensible 
in the main. 

Lastly. Brick is admirably adapted for the climate of Eng- 
land, and for the frequent manufacturing nuisances of English 
blue country: for the smoke, which makes marble look like 
charcoal, and stucco like mud, only renders brick less glaring 
in its colour; and the inclement climate, which makes the com- 
position front look as if its architect had been amusing himself 
by throwing buckets of green water down from the roof, and 
before which the granite base of Stirling Castle is mouldering 
into sand as impotent as ever was ribbed by ripple, wreaks its 
rage in vain upon the bits of baked clay, leaving them strong, 
and dry, and stainless, warm and comfortable in their effect, 
even when neglect has permitted the moss and wallflower to 
creep into their crannies, and mellow into something like beauty 
that which is always comfort. Damp, which fills many stones as 
it would a sponge, is defied by the brick; and the warmth of 
every gleam of sunshine is caught by it, and stored up for future 
expenditure; so that, both actually and in its effect, it is pecu- 
liarly suited for a climate whose changes are in general from 
bad to worse, and from worse to bad. 





roty hair, that it is evidently a late acquisition. Thus, one proprietor of land 
on Windermere, who has built unto himself a castellated mansion with round 
towers, and a Swiss cottage for a stable, has yet, with that admiration of the 
“neat but not gaudy,” which is commonly reported to have influenced the 
devil when he painted his tail pea-green, painted the rocks at the back of his 
house pink, that they may look clean. This is a little outcrop of English 
feeling in the midst of the assumed romance. 
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These, then, are the principal apologies which the brick 
dwelling-house has to offer for its ugliness. ‘They will, however, 
only stand it in stead in the simple blue country ; and, even there, 
only when the following points are observed. 

First. The brick should neither be of the white, nor the very 
dark red, kind. The white is worse than useless as a colour: its 
cold, raw, sandy, neutral has neither warmth enough to relieve, 
nor grey enough to harmonise with, any natural tones; it does 
not please the eye by warmth, in shade; it hurts it, by dry heat 
in sun; it has none of the advantages of effect which brick may 
have, to compensate for the vulgarity which it must have, and is 
altogether to be abhorred. The very bright red, again, is one 
of the ugliest warm colours that art ever stumbled upon: it is 
never mellowed by damp or any thing else, and spoils every 
thing near it by its intolerable and inevitable glare. The mo- 
derately dark brick, of a neutral red, is to be chosen, and this, 
after a year or two, will be farther softened in its colour by at- 
mospheric influence, and will possess all the advantages we have 
enumerated. It is almost unnecessary to point out its fitness for 
a damp situation, not only as the best material for securing the 
comfort of the inhabitant, but because it will the sooner contract 
a certain degree of softness of tone, occasioned by microscopic 
vegetation, which will leave no more brick-red than is agreeable 
to the feelings where the atmosphere is chill. 

Secondly. Even this kind of red is a very powerful colour ; 
and as, in combination with the other primitive colours, very 
little of it will complete the light, so, very little will answer every 
purpose in landscape composition, and every addition, above 
that little, will be disagreeable. Brick, therefore, never should 
be used in large groups of buildings, where those groups are to 
form part of landscape scenery: two or three houses, partly 
shaded with trees, are all that can be admitted at once. ‘There 
is no object more villanously destructive of natural beauty, than 
a large town, of very red brick, with very scarlet tiling, very tall 
chimneys, and very few trees; while there are few objects that 
harmonise more agreeably with the feeling of English ordinary 
landscape, than the large, old, solitary, brick manor house, with 
its group of dark cedars on the lawn in front, and the tall 
wrought-iron gates opening down the avenue of approach. 

Thirdly. No stone quoining, or presence of any contrasting 
colour, should be admitted. Quoins, in general (though, by the 
by, they are prettily managed in the old Tolbooth of Glasgow, 
and some other antique buildings in Scotland), are only excus- 
able as giving an appearance of strength; while their zigzag 
monotony, when rendered conspicuous by difference of colour, 
is altogether detestable. White cornices, niches, and the other 
superfluous introductions in stone and plaster, which some archi- 
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tects seem to think ornamental, only mock what they cannot 
mend, take away the whole expression of the edifice, render 
the brick-red glaring and harsh, and become themselves ridicu- 
lous in isolation. Besides, as a general principle, contrasts of 
extensive colour are to be avoided in all buildings, and especially 
in positive and unmanageable tints. It is difficult to imagine 
whence the custom of putting stone ornaments into brick build- 
ings could have arisen; unless it be an imitation of the Italian 
custom of mixing marble with stucco, which affords it no sanction, 
as the marble is only distinguishable from the general material 
by the sharpness of the carved edges. The Dutch seem to have 
been the originators of the custom; and, by the by, if we re- 
member right, in one of the very finest pieces of colouring now 
extant, a landscape by Rubens (in the gallery at Munich, we 
think), the artist seems to have sanctioned the barbarism, by 
introducing a brick edifice, with white stone quoining. But the 
truth is, that he selected the subject, partly under the influence 
of domestic feelings, the place being, as it is thought, his own 
habitation ; and partly as a piece of practice, presenting such 
excessive difficulties of colour, as he, the lord of colour, who 
alone could overcome them, would peculiarly delight in over- 
coming; and the harmony with which he has combined tints of 
the most daring force, and sharpest apparent contrast, in this 
edgy building, and opposed them to an uninteresting distance of 
excessive azure (simple blue country, observe), is one of the chief 
wonders of the painting: so that this masterpiece can no more 
furnish an apology for the continuance of a practice which, 
though it gives some liveliness of character to the warehouses of 
Amsterdam, is fit only for a place whose foundations are mud, 
and whose inhabitants are partially animated cheeses, than Cara- 
vaggio’s custom of painting blackguards should introduce an am- 
bition among mankind in general of becoming fit subjects for his 
pencil. We shall have occasion again to allude to this subject, 
in speaking of Dutch street effects. 

Fourthly. It will generally be found to agree best with the 
business-like air of the blue country, if the house be excessively 
simple, and apparently altogether the minister of utility; but, 
where it is to be extensive, or tall, a few decorations about the 
upper windows are desirable. These should be quiet and severe 
in their lines, and cut boldly in the brick itself. Some of the 
minor streets in the King of Sardinia’s capital are altogether of 
brick, very richly charged with carving, with excellent effect, and 
furnish a very good model. Of course, no delicate ornament 
can be obtained, and no classical lines can be allowed; for we 
should be horrified by seeing that in brick which we have been 
accustomed to see in marble. The architect must be left to his 
own taste for laying on, sparingly and carefully, a few disposi- 
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tions of well-proportioned line, which are all that can ever be 
required. 

These broad principles are all that need be attended to in 
simple blue country : anything will look well in it which is not 
affected ; and the architect, who keeps comfort and utility stea- 
dily in view, and runs off into no expatiations of faney, need 
never be afraid here of falling into error. 

But the case is different with the picturesque blue country.* 
Here, owing to the causes mentioned in the notes at p. 300., we 
have some of the most elevated bits of landscape character, 
which the country, whatever it may be, can afford. Its first and 
most distinctive peculiarity is its grace; it is all undulation and 
variety of line, one curve passing into another with the most ex- 
quisite softness, rolling away into faint and far outlines of various 
depth and decision, yet none hard or harsh; and, in all proba- 
bility, rounded off in the near ground into massy forms of par- 
tially wooded hill, shaded downwards into winding dingles or 
cliffy ravines, each form melting imperceptibly into the next, 
without an edge or angle. 

Its next character is mystery. It is a country peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by its possessing features of great sublimity in the 
distance, without giving any hint in the foreground of their ac- 
tual nature. A range of mountain, seen from a mountain peak, 
may have sublimity, but not the mystery with which it is invested, 
when seen rising over the farthest surge of misty blue, where 
every thing near is soft and smiling, totally separated in nature 
from the consolidated clouds of the horizon. The picturesque 
blue country is sure, from the nature of the ground, to present 
some distance of this kind, so as never to be without a high and 
ethereal mystery. 

The third and last distinctive attribute is sensuality. This is 
a startling word, and requires some explanation. In the first 
place, every line is voluptuous, floating, and wavy in its form ; 
deep, rich, and exquisitely soft in its colour; drowsy in its effect, 
like slow, wild music ; letting the eye repose on it, as on a wreath 
of cloud, without one feature of harshness to hurt, or of contrast 
to awaken. In the second place, the cultivation, which, in the 
simple blue country, has the forced formality of growth which 
evidently is to supply the necessities of man, here seems to 
leap into the spontaneous luxuriance of life, which is fitted to 
minister to his pleasures. The surface of the earth exults with 
animation, especially tending to the gratification of the senses ; 
and, without the artificialness which reminds man of the necessity 
of his own labour, without the opposing influences which call 


* In leaving simple blue country, we hope it need hardly be said that 
we leave bricks at once and for ever. Nothing can excuse them out of their 
proper territory. 
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for his resistance, without the vast energies that remind him of 
his impotence, without the sublimity that can call his noblest 
thoughts into action, yet, with every perfection that can tempt 
him to indolence of enjoyment, and with such abundant bestowal 
of natural gifts, as might seem to prevent that indolence from 
being its own punishment, the earth appears to have become a 
garden of delight, wherein the sweep of the bright hills, without 
chasm or crag, the flow of the bending rivers, without rock or 
rapid, and the fruitfulness of the fair earth, without care or la- 
bour on the part of its inhabitants, appeal to the most pleasant 
passions of eye and sense, calling for no effort of body, and im- 
pressing no fear on the mind. In hill country we have a struggle 
to maintain with the elements; in simple blue, we have not the 
luxuriance of delight: here, and here only, all nature combines 
to breathe over us a lulling slumber, through which life degene- 
rates into sensation. 

These considerations are sufficient to explain what we mean 
by the epithet “sensuality.” Now, taking these three distinctive 
attributes, the mysterious, the graceful, and the voluptuous, 
what is the whole character? Very nearly — the Greek: for 
these attributes, common to all picturesque blue country, are 
modified in the degree of their presence by every climate. In 
England, they are all low in their tone; but, as we go south- 
ward, the voluptuousness becomes deeper in feeling, as the co- 
lours of the earth and the heaven become purer and more pas- 
sionate, and ‘‘the purple of ocean deepest of dye ;” the mystery 
becomes mightier, for the greater and more universal energy of 
the beautiful permits its features to come nearer, and to rise into 
the sublime, without causing fear. It is thus that we get the 
essence of the Greek feeling, as it was embodied in their finest 
imaginations, as it showed itself in the works of their sculptors 
and their poets, in which sensation was made almost equal with 
thought, and deified by its nobility of association; at once volup- 
tuous, refined, dreamily mysterious, infinitely beautiful. Hence, 
it appears that the spirit of this blue country is essentially Greek ; 
though, in England and in other northern localities, that spirit is 
possessed by it in adiminished and degraded degree. It is also 
the natural dominion of the villa, possessing all the attributes 
which attracted the Romans, when, in their hours of idleness, they 
lifted the light arches along the echoing promontories of Tiber. 
It is especially suited to the expression of the edifice of pleasure ; 
and, therefore, is most capable of being adorned by it. The at- 
tention of every one about to raise himself a villa of any kind 
should, therefore, be directed to this kind of country; first, as that 
in which he will not be felt to be an intruder ; secondly, as that 
which will, in all probability, afford him the greatest degree of 
continuous pleasure, when his eye has become accustomed to 
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the features of the locality. To the human mind, as on the 
average constituted, the features of hill scenery will, by repeti- 
tion, become tiresome, and of wood scenery, monotonous; while 
the simple blue can possess little interest of any kind. Powerful 
intellect will generally take perpetual delight in hill residence ; 
but the general mind soon feels itself oppressed with a peculiar 
melancholy and weariness, which it is ashamed to own; and we 
hear our romantic gentlemen begin to call out about the want of 
society, while, if the animals were fit to live where they have 
forced themselves, they would never want more society than that 
of a grey stone, or of a clear pool of gushing water. On the 
other hand, there are few minds so degraded as not to feel 
greater pleasure in the picturesque blue than in any other coun- 
try. Its distance has generally grandeur enough to meet their 
moods of aspiration; its near aspect is of a more human interest 
than that of hill country, and harmonises more truly with the 
domestic feelings which are common to all mankind ; so that, on 
the whole, it will be found to maintain its freshness of beauty to 
the habituated eye, in a greater degree than any other scenery. 

As it thus persuades us to inhabit it, it becomes a point of 
honour not to make the attractiveness of its beauty its destruc- 
tion; especially as, being the natural dominion of the villa, it 
affords great opportunity for the architect to exhibit variety of 
design. 

Its spirit has been proved to be Greek ; and therefore, though 
that spirit is slightly manifested in Britain, and though every 
good architect is shy of importation, villas on Greek and Ro- 
man models are admissible here. Still, as in all blue country 
there is much activity of life, the principle of utility should be 
kept in view, and the building should have as much simplicity as 
can be united with perfect gracefulness of line. It appears from 
the principles of composition alluded to in speaking of the Italian 
villa, that in undulating country the forms should be square and 
massy ; and, where the segments of curves are small, the build- 
ings should be low and flat, while they may be prevented from 
appearing cumbrous by some well-managed irregularity of de- 
sign, which will be agreeable to the inhabitant as well as to the 
spectator; enabling him to change the aspect and size of his 
chamber, as temperature or employment may render such change 
desirable, without being foiled in his design, by finding the 
apartments of one wing matched, foot to foot, by those of the 
other. For the colour, it has been shown that white or pale 
tints are agreeable in all blue country: but there must be warmth 
in it, and a great deal too, grey being comfortless and useless 
with a cold distance; but it must not be rawnor glaring.* ‘The 


* The epithet “raw,” by the by, is vague, and needs definition. Every tint 
is raw which is perfectly opaque, and has not all the three primitive colours 
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roof and chimneys should be kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible ; and, therefore, the one very flat, and the other very plain. 
We ought to revive the Greek custom of roofing with thin slabs 
of coarse marble, cut into the form of tiles. However, where 
the architect finds he has a very cool distance, and few trees 
about the building, and where it stands so high as to preclude 
the possibility of its being looked down upon, he will, if he be 
courageous, use a very flat roof of the dark Italian tile. The 
eaves, which are all that should be seen, will be peculiarly grace- 
ful; and the sharp contrast of colour (for this tiling can only be 
admitted with white walls) may be altogether avoided, by letting 
them cast a strong shadow, and by running the walls up into a 
range of low garret windows, to break the horizontal line of the 
roof. He will thus obtain a bit of very strong colour, which will 
impart a general glow of cheerfulness to the building, and which, 
if he manages it rightly, will not be glaring or intrusive. It is 
to be observed, however, that he can only do this with villas of 
the most humble order, and that he will seldom find his em- 
ployer possessed of so much common sense as to put up with a 
tile roof. When this is the case, the flat slabs of the upper 
limestone (ragstone) are usually better than slate. 

For the rest, it is always to be kept in view, that the pre- 
vailing character of the whole is to be that of graceful simplicity ; 
distinguished from the simplicity of the Italian edifice, by being 
that of utility instead of that of pride.* Consequently, the build- 
ing must not be Gothic or Elizabethan: it may be as common- 
place as the proprietor likes, provided its proportions be good ; 
but nothing can ever excuse one acute angle, or one decorated 
pinnacle, both being direct interruptions of the repose with which 





in its composition. Thus, black is always raw, because it has no colour; white 
never, because it has all colours. No tint can be raw which is not opaque ; 
and opacity may be taken away, either by actual depth and transparency, as 
in the sky; by lustre and texture, as in the case of silk and velvet, or by 
variety of shade, as in forest verdure. Two instances will be sufficient to 
prove the truth of this. Brick, when first fired, is always raw ; but, when it 
has been a little weathered, it acquires a slight blue tint, assisted by the grey 
of the mortar : incipient vegetation affords it the yellow. It thus obtains an 
admixture of the three colours, and is raw no longer. An old woman’s red 
cloak, though glaring, is never raw; for it must, of necessity, have folded 
shades: those shades are of a rich grey: no grey can exist without yellow and 
blue. We thus have three colours, and no rawness. It must be observed, 
however, that, when any one of the colours is given in so slight a degree, that 
it can be overpowered by certain effects of light, the united colour, when 
opaque, will be raw. Thus, many flesh-colours are raw ; because, though 
they must have a little blue in their composition, it is too little to be efficiently 
visible in a strong light. 

* There must always be a difficulty in building in picturesque blue country 
in England; for the English character is opposed to that of the country : it is 
neither graceful, nor mysterious, nor voluptuous; therefore, what we cede to 
the country, we take from the nationality, and vice versa. 
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the eye is indulged by the undulations of the surrounding scenery. 
Tower and fortress outlines are, indeed, agreeable, from their fine 
grouping and roundness ; but we do not allude to them, because 
nothing can be more absurd than the humour prevailing at the 
present day among many of our peaceable old gentlemen, who 
never smelt powder in their lives, to eat their morning muffin 
in a savage-looking round tower, and admit quiet old ladies to a 
tea-party under the range of twenty-six cannon, which, it is 
lucky for the china, are all wooden ones, as they are, in all pro- 
bability, accurately and awfully pointed into the drawingroom 
windows. 

So much, then, for our British blue country, to which it was 
necessary to devote some time, as occupying a considerable 
portion of the island, and being peculiarly well adapted for villa 
residences. The woody, or green country, which is next in 
order, was spoken of before, and was shown to be especially our 
own. The Elizabethan was pointed out as the style peculiarly 
belonging to it; and farther criticism of that style was deferred 
until we came to the consideration of domestic buildings provided 
with the means of defence. We have, therefore, at present only 
to offer a few remarks on the principles to be observed in the 
erection of Elizabethan villas at the present day. 

First. The building must be either quite chaste, or excessively 
rich in decoration. Every inch of ornament short of a certain 
quantity will render the whole effect poor and ridiculous ; while 
the pure perpendicular lines of this architecture will always look 
well if left entirely alone. The architect, therefore, when li- 
mited as to expense, should content himself with making his oriels 
project boldly, channeling their mullions richly, and, in general, 
rendering his vertical lines delicate and beautiful in their work- 
manship ; but, if his estimate be unlimited, he should lay on his 
ornament richly, taking care never to confuse the eye. Those 
parts to which, of necessity, observation is especially directed, 
must be finished so as to bear a close scrutiny, that the eye may 
rest on them with satisfaction: but their finish must not be of 
a character which would have attracted the eye by itself, without 
being placed in a conspicuous situation; for, if it were, the 
united attraction of form and detail would confine the contem- 
plation altogether to the parts so distinguished, and render it 
impossible for the mind to receive any impression of general ef- 
fect. Consequently, the parts that project, and are to bear a 
strong light, must be chiseled with infinite delicacy; so that the 
ornament, though it would have remained unobserved had the 
eye not been guided to it, when observed, may be of distinguished 
beauty and power; but those parts which are to be flat, and in 
shade, should be marked with great sharpness and boldness, that 
the impression may be equalised. When, for instance, we have 
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to do with oriels, to which attention is immediately attracted by 
their projection, we may run wreaths of the finest flowered-work 
up the mullions, charge the terminations with shields, and 
quarter them richly; but we must join the window to the wall, 
where its shadow falls, by means of more deep and decided de- 
coration. 

Secondly. In the choice and design of his ornaments, the ar- 
chitect should endeavour to be grotesque rather than graceful 
(though little bits of soft flower-work here and there will relieve 
the eye) ; but he must not imagine he can be grotesque by carv- 
ing faces with holes for eyes and knobs for noses; on the con- 
trary, wherever he mimics grotesque life, there should be wit and 
humour in every feature, fun and frolic in every attitude; every 
distortion should be anatomical, and every monster a studied 
combination. This is a question, however, relating more nearly 
to Gothic architecture, and, therefore, we shall not enter into it 
at present. 

Thirdly. The gables must, on no account, be jagged into a 
succession of right angles, as if people were to be perpetually 
engaged in trotting up one side and down the other. This cus- 
tom, though sanctioned by authority, has very little apology to 
offer for itself, based on any principle of composition. In street 
effect, indeed, it is occasionally useful; and, where the verticals 
below are unbroken by ornament, may be used even in the detached 
Elizabethan, but not when decoration has been permitted below. 
They should then be carried up in curved lines, alternating with 
two angles, or three at the most, without pinnacles or hip-knobs. 
A hollow parapet is far better than a battlement, in the inter- 
mediate spaces; the latter, indeed, is never allowable, except 
when the building has some appearance of being intended for 
defence, and, therefore, is generally varbarous in the villa, while 
the parapet admits of great variety of effect. 

Lastly. Though the grotesque of Elizabethan architecture is 
adapted for wood country, the grotesque of the clipped garden, 
which frequently accompanies it, is not. ‘The custom of clipping 
trees into fantastic forms is always to be reprehended : first, be- 
cause it never can produce the true grotesque, for the material 
is not passive, and, therefore, a perpetual sense of restraint is 
induced, while the great principle of the grotesque is action ; 
again, because we have a distinct perception of two natures, the 
oue neutralising the other; for the vegetable organisation is too 
palpable to let the animal form suggest its true idea; again, 
because the great beauty of all foliage is the energy of life and 
action, of which it loses the appearance by formal clipping; and 
again, because the hands of the gardener will never produce any- 
thing really spirited or graceful. Much, however, need not be 
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said on this subject; for the taste of the public does not now 
prompt them to such fettering of fair freedom, and we should be 
as sorry to see the characteristic vestiges of it, which still remain 
in a few gardens, lost altogether, as to see the thing again be- 
coming common. 

The garden of the Elizabethan villa, then, should be laid out 
with a few simple terraces near the house, so as to unite it well 
with the ground; lines of balustrade along the edges, guided away 
into the foliage of the taller trees of the garden, with the sha- 
dows falling at intervals. ‘The balusters should be square rather 
than round, with the angles outwards; and, if the balustrade 
looks unfinished at the corners, it may be surmounted by a gro- 
tesque bit of sculpture, of any kind; but it must be very strong 
and deep in its carved lines, and must not be large; and all 
graceful statues are to be avoided, for the reasons mentioned in 
speaking of the Italian villa: neither is the terraced part of the 
garden to extend to any distance from the house, nor to have 
deep flights of steps, for they are sure to get mossy and slippery, 
if not superintended with troublesome care; and the rest of the 
garden should have more trees than flowers in it. A flower-gar- 
den is an ugly thing, even when best managed: it is an assembly 
of unfortunate beings, pampered and bloated above their natural 
size, stewed and heated into diseased growth ; corrupted by evil 
communication into speckled and inharmonious colours; torn 
from the soil which they loved, and of which they were the spirit 
and the glory, to glare away their term of tormented life among 
the mixed and incongruous essences of each other, in earth 
that they know not, and in air that is poison to them. 

The florist may delight in this: the true lover of flowers 
never will. He who has taken lessons from nature, who has ob- 
served the real purpose and operation of flowers ; how they flush 
forth from the brightness of the earth’s being, as the melody 
rises up from among the moved strings of the instrument; how 
the wildness of their pale colours passes over her, like the evi- 
dence of a various emotion ; how the quick fire of their life and 
their delight glows along the green banks, where the dew falls 
the thickest, and the low mists of incense pass slowly through 
the twilight of the leaves, and the intertwined roots make the 
earth tremble with strange joy at the feeling of their motion; he 
who has watched this will never take away the beauty of their 
being to mix into meretricious glare, or to feed into an existence 
of disease. And the flower-garden is as ugly in effect as it is 
unnatural in feeling: it never will harmonise with anything, 
and, if people will have it, should be kept out of sight until they 
get into it. But, in laying out the garden which is to assist the 
effect of the building, we must observe, and exclusively use, the 
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natural combinations of flowers.* Now, as far as we are aware, 
bluish purple is the only flower colour which nature ever uses 
in masses of distant effect; this, however, she does in the case of 
most heathers, with the Rhododéndron ferrugineum, and, less 
extensively, with the colder colour of the wood hyacinth. Ac- 
cordingly, the large rhododendron may be used to almost any 
extent, in masses; the pale varieties of the rose more sparingly ; 
and, on the turf, the wild violet and pansy should be sown by 
chance, so that they may grow in undulations of colour, and 
should be relieved by a few primroses. All dahlias, tulips, ra- 
nunculi, and, in general, what are called florist’s flowers, should 
be avoided like garlic. 

Perhaps we should apologise for introducing this in the Archi- 
tectural Magazine ; but it is not out of place: the garden is almost 
a necessary adjunct of the Elizabethan villa, and all garden archi- 
tecture is utterly useless unless it be assisted by the botanical 
effect. 

These, then, are a few of the more important principles of 
architecture, which are to be kept in view in the blue and in the 
green country. ‘The wild, or grey, country is never selected, in 
Britain, as the site of a villa; and, therefore, it only remains for 
us to offer a few remarks on a subject as difficult as it is interest- 
ing and important, the architecture of the villa in British hill, 
or brown, country. 


* Every one who is about to lay out a limited extent of garden, in which 
he wishes to introduce many flowers, should read and attentively study, first 
Shelley, and next Shakspeare. The latter, indeed, induces the most beauti- 
ful connexions between thought and flower that can be found in the whole 
range of European literature; but he very often uses the symbolical effect of 
the flower, which it can only have on the educated mind, instead of the natural 
and true effect of the flower, which it must have, more or less, upon every 
mind. Thus, when Ophelia, presenting her wild flowers, says, “‘ There’s rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance ; pray you love, remember: and there is 
pansies, that’s for thoughts:” the infinite beauty of the passage depends 
upon the arbitrary meaning attached to the flowers. But, when Shelley 
speaks of 

—— “ The lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of her tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilion of tender green,” 


he is etherealising an impression which the mind naturally receives from the 
flower.. Consequently, as it is only by their natural influence that flowers can 
address the mind through the eye, we must read Shelley, to learn how to use 
flowers, and Shakspeare, to learn to love them. In both writers we find the 
wild flower possessing soul as well as life, and mingling its influence most 
intimately, like an untaught melody, with the deepest and most secret streams 
of human emotion. 
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Art. II. Hore Architectonice ; or, Rough Notes on Architectural 
Subjects. By Nemo. 


No. 1. ARCHITECTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Noruinc tends to give greater facility in the attainment of any 
art or science, than a clear and distinct definition of the terms 
employed. Precision of idea is essential to the proper compre- 
hension of any subject ; without it, whatever labour we inay be- 
stow, however we may task our mental faculties, instead of a 
well-defined picture being presented to the mind, we shall obtain 
nothing but a vague shadowy resemblance, which gives no satis- 
faction, and tends to no improvement. For want of attention to 
this, how frequently do we find that two disputants, after ex- 
pending torrents of eloquence and oceans of ink, raising clouds 
of argumentative dust, much to the annoyance of the peaceably 
disposed, have all the while meant the same thing. The fable 
of the knights and the golden and silver shield is often enough 
enacted in our own day; with this difference, that the object in 
dispute, in place of having two sides, has frequently only one. 

In every science, technical terms, and the application of words 
in a conventional sense, different from their ordinary acceptation, 
are more or less necessary; not only to avoid circumlocution, 
but to give expression to new ideas and combinations, which the 
progress of knowledge continually brings to light. In the sciences 
of chemistry, botany, geclogy, political economy, and, indeed, 
in every branch of physical and mental philosophy, the greatest 
minds have given their earnest attention to the establishment of 
an expressive and intelligible nomenclature; convinced that, in 
doing so, they were rendering an essential service to the science 
to which they were devoted.* Whether architecture be an art 
or a science, or both, it is to be regretted that so little attention 
has hitherto been paid to fixing the precise meaning of the terms 
employed ; so that the same word shall always convey the same 
idea, without ambiguity, particularly in the historical and ssthe- 
tical study of the art. In the constructive department, necessity 
has enforced something approaching to uniformity. The term 
“ classical,” for instance, as applied to architecture, is sometimes 
restricted to the antique Greek and Roman; at other times, it 
includes its bastard Italian offspring; and, again, it is used in 
reference to all architecture, both ancient and modern, erected 


* In many sciences, indeed, the nomenclature is still far from being perfect ; 
different writers using different terms and modes of classification, which be- 
come to a student very perplexing. An amusing instance occurred lately 
within my own observation, of two philosophers disputing with considerable 
warmth respecting the presence of certain fossils in the primitive strata; when 
it turned out that both parties meant the same thing; one using the classifi- 
cation of Lyell, the other that of Phillips. 
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on the principles of the “ orders.” The designation “ Eliza- 
bethan” is applied indifferently to two modes of building, not 
merely distinct, but entirely dissimilar, in their character ; the . 
one with the sunk mouldings, the depressed arches, the peaked 
and crocketed gables of the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
and the other displaying columns and entablatures of half a dozen 
orders in the same building, with fantastic scroll gables, and re- 
taining nothing of the preceding style but the huge mullioned 
windows. In fact, to say that a building is to be erected in the 
“‘ Elizabethan style,” conveys to the mind of an architect no 
definite idea; as some of those who submitted designs for the 
new houses of Parliament will, if I mistake not, have cause to 
remember. 

No term connected with architecture has been tortured into 
a greater variety of meaning than the word “ style.” In its ori- 
ginal acceptation, strictly an architectural term (sézdos, an upright 
pillar or column), it became applied, first, to an implement for 
writing, and metaphorically to the peculiarities of the writers 
using it. Thence, by an easy transition, it was employed to 
designate the varieties of ofatory, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture; and, after making the tour of the sciences, it is again 
pressed into the service of architecture, with a meaning entirely 
different from that with which it set out. In its primitive sense, 
it is still used in compound words, describing the details and 
arrangements of architecture, as enstyle, distyle, peristyle, stylo- 
bate, &c.; but, in its secondary and general sense, it is some- 
times applied to the modes of building adopted by different 
nations, as the Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman style. Mr. 
Hosking uses it as synonymous with the term “ order;” and 
frequently, in architectural criticism, we meet with the phrases, 
a meagre style, a gorgeous style, a light and elegant style, &c. 
We also read of the several styles of Michael Angelo, Inigo 
Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, &c. When the same word is em- 
ployed in such a great variety of significations, it is quite impos- 
sible but that some mistakes and confusion of ideas should occur. 
In fact, were most persons asked to give a concise definition of ar- 
chitectural style, very few would be able to give one much more 
satisfactory than that of the sage Linkum Fidelius, as quoted-in 
Salmagundi : — ** Style is — style.” 

The meaning which ought to attach to the word seems obvious 
enough on a little consideration. An architectural design should 
bear stamped on its front the impress of its author’s mind. The 
architect’s notions of beauty, of fitness, of character, as appli- 
cable to the particular building, are, or ought to be, displayed in 
every line. The particular species of architecture which is 
made use of for the purpose is merely the medium through 
which these ideas are conveyed; the language, as it were, in 
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which the artist speaks. In this point of view, the analogy be- 
tween expression in architecture and literary composition is 
exceedingly close. Now, in reference to the latter, we never 
commit the absurdity of confounding the language in which an © 
author writes, with his peculiar cast of thought and turns of 
expression. We say that the style of Johnson is pompous, that 
of Gibbon majestic, that of Goldsmith easy and flowing, that 
of Addison elegant; but we do not say that Milton wrote in 
the English style, and Voltaire in the French style: why, then, 
should we use the same term to describe the materials with which 
an architect works, and the use which he makes of them? To 
all this it may be replied, that we have no word which could be 
used exactly as an equivalent, in either of the senses above alluded 
to. Supposing it were so, we have only to do as our progenitors 
have done before us in similar circumstances, to make a suitable 
word. I think, however, that, without much difficulty, expres- 
sions already in existence might be found sufficient for all the 
purposes required. ‘The word “mode” or manner, though not 
strictly naturalised as an architectural term, is not unfrequently 
applied to the different classes or species of architecture, as the 
Grecian mode, the Roman mode, &c. In this sense, it is every way 
preferable to the word “style,” as being liable to no misconcep- 
tion, and conveying at once, and intelligibly, the idea intended ; 
that is, the manner of building practised by the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, -&c. Style, applied to architectural composition, would 
then mean precisely what it does applied to literary composition, 
the adaptation of certain expressions to produce a certain effect. 

The term “ order,” though used less vaguely, and liable to 
fewer misconceptions than the term “style,” has yet a certain 
tendency to mislead the unwary. When we read of the “ five 
orders,” particularly in most of the elementary works on archi- 
tecture, we are instructed that each order has certain definite and 
fixed proportions, which it cannot pass. Every subdivision, nay, 
every moulding, is to be arranged with the most scrupulous 
nicety by certain rules, which, we are told, the ancients adhered 
to. An order,” says Dean Aldrich, in his Elements of Civil 
Architecture, “is the graceful symmetry of a pillar, with its ad- 
juncts, restrained by fixed bounds;” which “ fixed bounds” he 
proceeds to extract from the treatises of Vitruvius and Palladio. 
When the student afterwards begins to compare these rules 
with the actual examples in the delineations of Stuart, Taylor, 
Cresy, and others, he finds, to his astonishment, in place of the 
“ fixed bounds” to which he has been restricted, that the an- 
cients indulged in the most unbounded latitude, both of propor- 
tion and ornament. Some specimens he finds without a frieze, 
others without an architrave. We have a difference of at least 


a diameter and a half in the general proportions of each order. 
Vox. V. — No. 57. K K 
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Indeed, from the remains at Corinth, in which the column is 
four diameters in height, to the temple of Jupiter Tonans at Rome, 
in which it is ten diameters and a quarter high, we find no two 
examples exactly alike, either in detail or proportion. Still, the 
idea of fixed rules connected with the term “ order” maintains its 
ground and, I have little doubt, is one cause of the servile sys- 
tem of copying peculiar to modern architecture. This mischief 
we owe principally to the celebrated treatise of Vitruvius, and 
the writings. of his followers. Had his manuscript been burnt 
before it had been discovered by Poggio, the world, in my opi- 
nion, would have been no loser, and, certainly, modern architec- 
ture would have been a great gainer.* The term “ order” is 
sometimes used to describe the various species of temples; as 
the prostyle, dipteral, &c. Sometimes it is used synonymously 
with style, to describe general modes of architecture, as the 
* Gothic order.” ‘es 

By the way, speaking of Gothic architecture, since its modern 
revival it has been singularly unfortunate in its search for a 
name. Christian architecture, English architecture, pointed ar- 
chitecture, architecture of the middle ages, have all been zea- 
lously contended for as peculiarly appropriate denominations. 
But, as if in illustration of the poetical maxim, that ‘ the evil 
that men do lives after them,” the contemptuous epithet 
“ Gothic,” first, I believe, applied by Evelyn, or some writer of 
his day, seems likely to survive all the other appellations. As 
honest Fluellen observes, “there is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things;” so, I suppose, the term is generally con- 
sidered as appropriate as any of the others. For my own part, 
I consider the name a very good generic appellation ; and, when 
subdivided into the round and pointed arch modes, is sufficiently 
expressive for all practical purposes. In the judicious subdi- 
visions of Mr. Rickman, into early, decorated, and perpendicu- 
lar, we find the everlasting word (as brother Jonathan would call 
it) * style” again thrust upon us, Why these divisions should 
not be called “ orders,” as well as the subdivisions of Greek ar- 
chitecture, it would be difficult, perhaps, to show; but, in Eng- 
land at least, we can be at no loss for an appropriate epithet : 
the progressive changes in architecture having been simultaneous 
in the whole island, the term “ period” is at once the most cor- 
rect and descriptive, and admits of a precision which no other 
term could convey. 

* I never could divine what particular information was to be derived from 
the treatise of Vitruvius, beyond the mere gratification of antiquarian curiosity. 
If some meddling monk of the middle ages had written a treatise on church- 
building, filled with legends and fables, describing existing buildings as they 
were not, and fixing exact rules for the heights and widths of piers, arches, 
. the details of ee &c., would the practice of modern Gothic architec- 
ture have been much facilitated ? 
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But it is time I should bring these rambling observations to a 
close. My readers may ask the —_ natural question, Cui bono ? 
To what do all these remarks tend? Supposing these discre- 
pancies to exist which you have pointed out, where is the remedy ? 
I would reply, that the first step towards the correction of an 
evil is to point out its existence, and the inconveniences result- 
ing from it; and, surely, in these days of reform and renovation, 
in an which prides itself on precision and correctness in its 
tone A habits of thought, a reformation so simple as that of 
calling things by their right names cannot be of very difficult 
attainment. I perceive the secretary of the Institute has very 
judiciously written an article on the discrepancy of architectural 
notation, as exhibited by different writers, and in common prac- 
tice; and I cannot but think that, if the subject touched upon 
above were taken up in the same quarter, the influence and 
weight with which such a recommendation would necessarily 
come, might go far towards an effectyal remedy. In my next 
paper, I may probably enter upon a somewhat kindred subject. 

Sept. 24. 1838. 





Art. III. Are Architectural Monuments only to be erected among 
Architectural Objects? By W. 


From reading the articles in your valuable Magazine, on the 
Poetry of Architecture, I have been induced to bring before 
your notice a principle, about which the editor of a journal here, 
and I, were at issue some time ago. As the shortest mode of 
explaining the principle, I cannot do better than refer you to the 
correspondence which was inserted in the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, of the 2d and 5th of April last; but, lest you should not 


have the papers at hand, I shall transcribe the two letters, and 
the editorial remarks. : 


“Site for Sir Walter Scott’s Monument. — To the Editor of the Courant. 


“ Str, It was well remarked by a writer who advocated the original obelisk 
design, ‘that Sir W. Scott’s monument should obviously be one of the first 
objects to arrest the attention of any traveller on first coming within sight of our 
romantic town.’ It is evident, to effect this object, the site should be within 
view from the principal approach to the town; it should also, in my opinion, 
be in some measure associated with the scenes celebrated in the author’s 
works. Both of these objects may be obtained by adopting a situation I have 
long had in view, viz. the knoll on which the ruins oF St. Anthony’s Chapel 
stand. The very conspicuous ap ce which these trifling ruins have 
shows the prominent nature of the situation: indeed, Grose says it was 
selected for St. Anthony’s Chapel from its prominence; as, according to 
tradition, it was erected for the purpose of offering up prayers for mariners 
who might be in danger on the sea. Grose says, This situation was un- 
doubtedly chosen with an intention of attracting the notice of seamen coming 
up the Firth, who, in cases of danger, might be induced to make vows to the 
tutelar saint.’ There can be no doubt that a monument placed on this situ- 
ation would be well seen in approaching the city from the south, either by 
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land or sea; it would also form a conspicuous object from the Calton Hill, 
North Bridge, &c. 

“ Again, how appropriate, when we reflect how highly interesting the 
scenes in this neighbourhood are rendered by the author of Waverley. ‘ The 
Ruins, the trysting place of his heroic Jeanie Deans, immediately over 
Mushat’s Cairn, near to the termination of that beautiful walk so much praised 
by Sir Walter, looking down on the ancient palace of Scotia’s kings. Alto- 
gether, there is not a spot which calls forth so much interesting association 
of ideas. 

“It might be objected: Would you destroy these beautiful ruins for the 
purpose of obtaining a site? No; I would render them ten times more at- 
tractive. On examining the spot, it will be found that there is ample space for 
a monument to the south of them, and which could be placed so as to appear 
quite distinct and unconnected with them. The lofty nature of the surround- 
ing scenery might be started as an objection to the site. I grant that a building 
inalight styleof architecture would have acrushed appearance ; though Gothic 
would be in bad taste here: indeed, from the Gothic being generally adopted 
for ecclesiastical buildings, and most c pig po for He a monument, in 
this style, however beautiful as a work of art, is apt to impress the mind, espe- 
cially if seen from a distance, with being part of a church: such, at all events, 
would be the effect in the proposed situation, taken in connexion with the 
ruins, 

* A monument, however, consisting of a massive piece of architecture, com- 
bined with a colossal statue, would well accord with the surrounding scenery, 
and meet the views of those who consider it indispensable that it should 
consist of both architecture and sculpture. 

“ There is another inducement for selecting this situation, that, while apart 
from the multifarious buildings of a town, it is at no inconvenient distance for 
strangers, who are inclined to visit it; the access is good, and its proximity 
to the ome would naturally lead them to prolong their walk or ride to the 
spot. I say ride, for it would be no difficult task to form a drive to nearly 
the summit of the rising ground. Again, when arrived at the spot, besides 
the monument, the splendid view from it would amply repay the walk. 

“ Acain, were the interior of the building fitted up, and the walls adorned 
with sculpture in basso relievo of subjects taken from the works of the 
author, this would form an additional inducement for visiting the spot, and 
which would appear more valuable in the eyes of a stranger from having to 
travel a short distance, than if placed in the most central point of Edinburgh. 
These pieces of sculpture would give ample scope for the genius of native 
talent. Iam, &c.— W.” 


“(We have inserted the above, though we really cannot agree with the 
views of the writer, which appear very outré. There would neither be pro- 
priety nor good taste in fixing on the spot which he recommends for the pro- 

monument. There is a manifest incongruity in placing works of art 
amid the bold scenery of nature. Nelson’s Pillar on the Calton Hill is a 
living monument of this enormity. A warning, certainly, but not an example. 
The finish of art does not harmonise with the rude sublimity of nature; and 
it is only in streets and elegant squares, where all the objects are in the same 
keeping, that architectural ornaments or statues can be seen with advantage : 
every thing else is tasteless confusion; a vain attempt to force together ob- 
jects which cannot be combined, that are each marked by their own peculiar 
and distinct beauties, but that cannot reflect beauty on each other.)” (Edinb. 
Courant, April 2. 1838.) 


“ Monument to Sir Walter Scott. — To the Editor of the Courant. 


“ Sir, Allow me to observe, in reference to the opinion you expressed re- 
garding the site I suggested for Sir W. Scott’s monument, that the idea of 
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combining works of art with the sublimity of nature is neither outré nor 
without precedent from the best authorities. The architecture of Nelson’s 
Monument has long been the subject of animadversion ; but 1 believe it is the 
first time the propriety of the situation for a monumental building has ever 
been called in question: indeed, its noble situation is its only redeeming 
quality. But, if Nelson’s Monument is an example of the absurdity of com- 
bining the finish of art with the rude sublimity of nature, Dugald Stewart’s 
Monument must be equally so; than which, view it from any point, there is 
not a more beautiful object. Burns’s Monument, near Ayr, is another speci- 
men of the finest classical architecture, combined with the sublimest of 
Nature’s scenery. Why was this situation selected in preference to Welling- 
ton Square, in Ayr? for the same reason that I have suggested the site of St. 
Anthony’s Ruins for Sir W. Scott’s monument; viz., that there Burns had 
laid the scenery of his interesting poem of ‘Tam o” Shanter,’ on the banks of 
‘Bonny Doon,’ immediately opposite the ruins of Alloway Kirk. There 
was lately erected in Strathearn an obelisk to the memory of Sir David Baird, 
on the summit of the hill called Thom-o-hastel, amidst the most wild and 
romantic scenery. Not to multiply examples, the monument erected about 
two years since, to the late Duke of Sutherland, is another case in point. It 
is placed on the top of the mountain Benevraigie, situated in the wildest part 
of Sutherlandshire. The monument is a massive pillar of granite, I believe 
designed by Mr. Burn, to be surmounted by a colossal statue from the chisel 
of the far-famed Chantrey. Tam, &c. —W.” (Jb., April 5. 1838.) 


The question as to the best situation for Sir Walter Scott’s 
monument cannot be generally interesting, as it is only those 
who are acquainted with the locality who can form an opinion 
upon it; but the propriety of combining works of art, under cer- 
tain circumstances, with the sublimity of nature, is a question on 
which all can judge; and in this I feel desirable to have your 
opinion. 

You are aware that the plan of Sir W. Scott’s monument 
was long the subject of discussion, and you are probably aware 
that at length the committee resolved to adopt a certain design, 
leaving the question as to the site quite open; in consequence of 
this resolution, the sub-committee find themselves, I believe, as 
much at a loss to decide on the site as they were on the design, 
and with this difficulty, that they must find a site suttable to a 
particular design. I confess I was astonished that it did not 
form a sine qué non with the committee, that the choice of a 
design and a site should be simultaneous; that, in fact, the one 
should be appropriate to the other. On this subject, the writer 
on the Poetry of Architecture in your Magazine very justly 
remarks, p. 342. : — 

‘“‘ We have always considered these circumstances as most 
remarkable proofs of the perfect dependence of architecture on 
its situation, and of the utter impossibility of judging of the 
beauty of a building in the abstract.” 

In judging of the appropriateness of situation for a monument, 
we should be guided by the peculiar features in the character of 
the individual to whose memory it is raised. Thus, a monu- 
ment to one who has rendered essential service in the public 
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affairs of a city, I should say, would be most appropriately 
placed in the peculiar locality of that city which was associated 
with the characteristics of the deceased. Again, as to such an 
author as Sir Walter Scott, whose fort lay in unveiling native 
manners and scenery, the most appropriate site for a monument 
to his memory would be amidst the scenes where some of his fa- 
vourite works were laid. Edinburgh is peculiarly fortunate in 
having in its vicinity the scene of one of his most interesting 
tales; and I would ask, whether the stranger who has been at- 
tracted to Scotland by the fame of Sir W. Scott, would contem- 
plate with the same pleasure a monument to his memory placed 
(say) in Charlotte Square, as was at one time proposed, where 
not a single iota exists to call forth one idea in connexion with 
the deceased, as he would do while retiring from Scotia’s Royal 
Palace, his mind by a thousand recollections carried back to 
scenes portrayed by Sir Walter. He contemplates a solemn 
and majestic monument, raised not only amidst the scenes of his 
tales, but where much of his youthful life was spent, and where 
he developed to his school companions the first outpourings of 
his poetical genius. 

As to the incongruity of works of art and the sublimity of 
nature, as I have already observed, this depends on the nature and 
design of the building: it affords, I think, a pleasing association 
of ideas to meet with some handsome monumental building (say 
the mausoleum of the family) in some sequestered spot, abound- 
ing with nothing but nature’s scenery. I remember well my 
feelings when first the monument to Burns, in Ayrshire (to 
which allusion has already been made), burst upon my view, 
placed in the most beautiful and romantic scenery. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 4. 1838. 

[We will not run the risk of prejudicing any of our readers at present, by any 
observations of our own; but rather beg the favour of Kata Phusin to let our 
readers have his opinion on the subject, which we certainly think of considerable 
importance. Are we to conclude, from the editor of the Courant’s remarks 
in p. 500., that the placing of the obelisk described in the next article on the 
summit of a mountain, far from any other architectural object, is in bad taste ? 


On the contrary, will the effect not be greatly heightened by the contrast between 
the work of art and the natural scenery by which it is surrounded ? —Cond.] 





Art. IV. A Method of Building an Obelisk without Scaffolding, as 
adopted by T. Slacks of a From the “ Transactions of 
the Society of Arts” for 1837, by Permission of the Committee of 
Correspondence and Papers. 

“ Mr. Siacks’s apparatus was used, for the first time, in erecting an obelisk 
of handsome white sandstone, 100 ft. high, not including its foundation, on 
the summit of Whitaw, a mountain overlooking the town of Langholm, in the 
district of Eskdale, Dumfriesshire, which was built by subscription, in honour 
. ne Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., &c., a native of 
that district. 
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“Colonel C. W. Pasley, Director of the Royal Engineer Establishment, at 
Chatham, was appointed by the committee of management to employ an ar- 
chitect, or other competent person, to prepare a design and working drawings 
for the obelisk, which was done, at his request, by Mr. Robert Howe, clerk of 
works, and professor of practical architecture at the said establishment ; and 
having decided, pursuant to the advice of Mr. Burn, an eminent architect of 
Edinburgh, that the obelisk should be built hollow, with thorough bond- 
courses at intervals ; the drawings and a specification were put into the hands 
of some respectable masons of Langholm, who offered to execute the work by 
contract, at an expense not exceeding the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of management, provided that they could obtain permission to cut 
holes of 10in. in‘diameter in the centre of each of the thorough bond-courses ; 
as they stated, that by means of these holes they would be enabled to raise 
their materials in a new mode, which would be a great deal cheaper, and not 
less efficient, than the usual system of scaffolding. To this trifling deviation 
from the original plan, which would not injure the stability of the work, 
Colonel Pasley and the committee immediately assented ; and, in consequence, 
the simple and ingenious machinery, which iene the subject of this paper, 
was brought into use. 

“ General Description of the Machinery. ( Sg. 173.) — A pole with a cross- 
beam at top, in the form of the capital letter T, erected in the centre of the 
masonry, whilst in progress, answered the purpose of a crane for lifting the 
stones and other materials, which were hooked on to the fall of a rope, at a 
(fig. 173.), which passed over the top of the beam, and from thence was led 
down toacrab (4) on the other side of the obelisk, capable of raising five tons 
with ease. This crab, and a small windlass (c), were placed on a carriage, 
having four iron wheels, with axles converging towards the centre of acircu 
railway surrounding the base of the obelisk, upon which this carriage moved. 

“ Pole.— The pole was 40 ft. long, and 10in. in diameter, and was kept 
upright in the centre of the obelisk, by means of the holes in the three 
thorough bond-courses, as shown in fig. 173.; the two.lowest of which served 
as stays, whilst the uppermost supported its whole weight, bearing a collar of 
hard wood (d), which embraced the pole, and was so firmly bolted to it, that it 
formed an integral part of it. Between the collar and the thorough bond- 
course immediately below it, seventeen balls, each 3hin. in diameter, were 
introduced, to enable the pole to turn round with ease in all directions; and 
the under surface of the collar, as well as the upper surface of the thorough 
bond-course, were each prepared with a circular groove, to suit the form and 
guide the motion of these balls. 

First Position of the Pole. — A hole, 2 ft. square, was left in the foundation, 
at the bottom of which a large stone had been previously placed, supporting 
a block of hard wood, with a small hole cut in the centre of it for afterwards 
receiving the gudgeon at the bottom of the pole, which was lowered down and 
stepped in the aforesaid block by means of a pair of shears, after the masonry 
had been raised a little higher don the surface of the ground, the foundation 
being rather more than 10 ft. deep. In this portion, the pole turned upon 
its own gudgeon, as a pivot, when required, until the masonry was raised to 
the level proper for placing the thorough bond-course in the die of the 
pedestal, upon which course the pole was made to rest, by means of the collar 
and balls before described; and, as the work proceeded, it rested upon every 
new thorough bond-course in regular succession, being raised for this purpose 
from time to time, in the manner that will afterwards be described. 

“ Cross-Beam. — The cross-beam was about 12 ft. long, and 12in. square in 
the centre, where it was mortised down upon the head of the pole, and from 
thence tapered upwards on both sides. It was further strengthened and con- 
nected with the pole by two strong iron braces, one from each end of it, and 
by an iron strap passing over the top and down both sides of the pole; this 
strap, as well as the braces, being secured by transverse screw-bolts driven 
through the pole. (fig. 173.) The arm of this beam nearest to the crab was 
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solid; but, on the other side, at the distance of 18 in. from the centre, a ver- 
tical groove was cut through the wood to within 2} in. of the end, which was 
strengthenedj by an iron hoop and screw-bolt. Over this groove a sort of 
railway was formed, by two iron rods placed on different sides of it, upon 
which a small cast-iron carriage (e), 20 in, in length, travelled, by means of 
wheels 4 in. in diameter. The stones were hooked on to the fall of the lifting 
rope of this sort of crane by means of lewises. This rope, which, at its other 
end, communicated with the crab, passed over two iron wheels at contrary 
ends of the cross-beam, each 10 in. in diameter, one hung near the solidend of 
it, in a mortise cut for the purpose, the other in the centre of the small iron 
carriage, the movements of which it participated, in order that the stones or 
other materials raised by the rope might be brought further from or nearer to 
the centre of the masonry, as required. This matter was regulated as follows: — 

“Two small ropes made fast to the outer ends of the carriage, passed round 
two small cast-iron pulleys (/), fixed outside of the adjacent end of the beam, 
and from thence passed over two similar pulleys, fixed outside of the other 
end of the beam (jig. 173.); and, at some distance lower, these two ropes 
were united into one, and led down to the small windlass (c), placed on the 
same carriage with the crab. On winding up this rope round the barrel of the 
windlass as far as it will go, the carriage is made to travel out upon its little 
railway to the extreme end of the beam; and, if the rope be now made fast, 
the carriage is prevented from moving. Consequently, when a stone is raised 
by the crab, under these circumstances, it is kept out to the greatest possible 
distance from the centre of the masonry ; but, if the windlass ropebe slacked, 
the weight of the stone, in being raised by the crab, forces the carriage to 
move towards the middle of the beam, and, consequently, the stone is itself 
brought nearer to the centre of the masonry. 

“The workmen were also raised and lowered by the crab, after putting one 
foot into a loop at the end of the rope. Whilst being lowered, a man always 
stood at the break of the crab, who allowed them to descend rapidly, but 
without acceleration. 

“Mode of raising the Pole to a higher Level.— This was always done after the 
masonry had been carried up by the above apparatus about 10 ft. higher than 
the thorough bond-course on which the collar rested for the time being ; that 
is, as soon as a new thorough bond-course was to be placed. Two half trestles 
were then set up on different sides of the pole, upon the last finished course of 
masonry, having a semicircular hole in the top of each; after which they were 
connected, by four strong iron screw-bolts, into one — trestle, with its 
cap embracing the pole. Two planks were then placed transversely in the 
same alignement, but on contrary sides of the pole, each having its upper end 
resting on the cap of the trestle near the pole, and its lower end projecting 
over the sides of the masonry ; and, a them from separating, these 
planks were chained together at the head. Near to each end of these planks 
was hung a cast-iron pulley, about 4 in. in diameter, so that two of these 
pulleys were near the pole on contrary sides of it, whilst the two others pro- 
jected a little way beyond the outside of the masonry. 

“ The rope used for raising the pole and beam was ow through a hole in 
the former, a little above the collar, and the middle of it being brought to this 
point, the ends of the rope were led up along the two opposite sides of the pole, 
and passed over the pulleys in the planks ; from whence they were led down 
respectively to the crab on one side, and to a windlass on the other side, of 
the base of the obelisk. The winches of both, being carefully and regularly 
worked at the same time, raised the pole the whole height necessary, by means of 
the upper pair of pulleys in those two planks ; whilst the lowerones prevented 
the rope yee rubbing against the masonry. The balls were then extracted 
from below, which was accomplished with ease by means of a: spring forceps, 
made of hoop iron, and having a handle 9 ft. long. The new thorough bond- 
stones, which had previously been laid towards the outside of the obelisk, 
were then moved inwards by crow bars, until they met; after which they 
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were cramped together, and the balls placed as before in the circular groove 
prepared for them, and then the pole was lowered a little, till the collar rested 
on the balls, which being done, the trestle was taken to pieces and removed, 
and the whole thorough bond-course completed, and the work proceeded as 
before. The whole time consumed by raising the pole and beam to a higher 
ge the Sone that has been described, did not exceed two hours. 

“ Hanging Scaffold for finishing the Top of the Obelisk. (figs. 174. and 175.) 
— When the work had “aided the height of 95 ft., a the first sloping 
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course of stones forming the base of the pyramidal apex of the obelisk had 
been placed, a light hanging scaffold was formed, consisting of four stron 

wooden bearers, each 123 ft. long, fitted to the slopes of the said course, an 

bolted together at four points, so as ‘to form ‘a square frame, having its ends 
projecting about 3 ft. each way beyond the outside of the masonry. Planks 
were bolted down upon these projecting ends on three sides of the frame, but 
the fourth had a pulley attached to it for a rope and bucket, by which the 
workmen were to be drawn up and let down. This scaffold was held down 
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and kept in its — sition by a pair of guy-ropes made fast below, on con- 
trary sides of the obelisk, each branching out into two parts at top, like the 
capital letter Y, in order to act upon all the angles of the frame. 

“ Mode of removing the Pole and Cross-Beam.— As soon as the hanging 
scaffold was completed, all the materials necessary for finishing the remainder 
of the work were got up and piled upon it ; after which, the upper part 
of the pole, having the cross-beam attached to it, was sawed off, and low- 
ered down to the ground below, whilst the lower part of the pole was left 
standing, and is now buried within the masonry. 

“ Mode of removing the hanging Scaffold. — The four bearers composing the 
frame of this scaffold, were fixed together by four bolts, as before stated, each 
of which was fitted as an eye-bolt for receiving a rope at its lower end. Two 
of these bolts, at opposite angles, were screw-bolts, but the two others, at 
the alternate angles of the frame, were slip-bolts with their upper ends keyed, 
and the head of each of these keys was provided with a ring for receiving 
a rope, and at their other ends, they themselves, were secured by a second 
pair of smaller keys, as shown in Ne Phi 

“ After the masonry was finished, the planks of the scaffold were disengaged 
and lowered down ; and at the same time ropes were made fast to the eyes of 
the four bolts, and to the rings of the two principal keys, the former being led 
straight down to the base of the obelisk, but the latter being first passed in a 
horizontal direction over pulleys at the ends of two of the bearers. The ropes 
from the bolts were passed through snatch-blocks, near the base of the obelisk, 
and from thence led--out to such a distance, that they might be acted upon by 
a windlass, without danger to the men. These preparations being taken, one 
active mason, who remained the last, disengaged the second pair of small keys 
from the first, and then descended by the bucket ; after which, the two prin- 
cipal keys were drawn out by means of the ropes fixed to their rings, as 
before described. The slip-bolts were then pulled out, by acting in like 
manner on the ropes attached to them.* This being done, the four bearers 
ceased to form a connected frame, being separated 
into two parts, each part consisting of two pieces of ies 
wood, held together at right angles to each other, in 
the form of an irregular cross, by their respective 
screw-bolts. The ropes attached to these bolts 
were then acted upon, and the parts of the scaffold _, 
pulled down, which descended along two opposite ; 
angles, without injuring the masonry ; for the pro- 
jecting cornice, which was the most exposed part 
of it, had previously been covered with sods, and 
further protected by eight long poles, leani inst 
the dilie of the shaft above if ir Pare 

“Mr. Thomas Slacks, the inventor of the above 
ingenious arrangements, is an operative mason, who 
was previously employed as foreman of masons 
under the able engineer of the Carlisle and New- 
castle railway, in constructing a remarkably fine 
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skew-bridge over the small river Gelt, in Cumber- 
land, in which the machine called a Hercules was 
used. Mr. Slacks states that he took the idea of 





* Two small lines, one of which is shown atg, in fig. 176., were used in a 
very ingenious manner, to relieve these keys from the weight of their own ropes, 
which, if not thus counteracted, might have drawn them before the proper 
time, with great danger to the mason who remained last on the scaffold. As 
soon as this man had descended, these small lines, which had just suffi- 
cient strength to prevent an accident of this kind, were broken bya strong 
pull of the windlass, acting upon the key-ropes, by which the keys them- 
selves were at the same time extracted. 
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his own machinery solely from the Hercules, which he modified by chang- 
ing a straight into a radiating movement. It will be seen, however, that 
the —— adopted by him is much more similar to that of the balance-crane 
used by Mr. Stevenson more than twenty years’ ago, in the erection of his 
justly celebrated work, the Bell Rock Lighthouse. ‘on, in recommending 
Mr. Slacks to the favourable notice of the Society of Arts, the writer of this 
article has no wish to claim for him the merit of priority of invention, so far 
as regards the principle of his machinery. But it is hoped that the following 
observations will show that Mr. Slacks’s arrangements involve a considerable 
practical improvement upon the balance-crane. That very ingenious machine 
was constructed entirely of iron, of the very best workmanship ; and the 
whole of the wheels, pinions, &c., acting upon it, formed an integral part of the 
crane itself, which was erected first upon the solid part of the masonry, and 
afterwards in each of the successive Santen of the lighthouse, previously to 
their being covered in. This machine could not have been rk in the Mal- 
colm Obelisk at all, because the hollow spaces allowed in the centre of that 
work were much too small to admit it; besides which, the expense of such a 
machine would have far exceeded the funds at the disposal of the managing 
committee. In fact, it is much too costly ever to be used at all, except in ver 
important and arduous works, where nothing simpler will answer equally well, 
and where expense is a secondary object. Mr. Slacks’s crane, on the contrary, 
was of the cheapest and simplest possible form, consisting chiefly of a larch 
tree, cut in the neighbouring woods, and a short piece of square timber, besides 
some other very simple wood-work, iron-work, and ropes. In respect to 
his machinery, it consists of a crab and small windlass, such as every builder 
must necessarily be provided with, and which, by not forming an integral part 
of his crane, but being entirely separated from it, saves superfluous es 
and, so far as regarded the peculiar nature of the Malcolm Obelisk, this 

ement also, was much more convenient, since, by being worked from 
below, the machinery as well as the men employed at it, were entirely out of 
the way of the masons whilst in the act of building. Moreover, by placing his 
crab below, Mr. Slacks gets rid of the necessity of using a suspended and 
movable weight as a counterpoise to the materials raised, which is so very 
essential a part of the balance-crane, that it has derived its name from it. 
In short, instead of that very ingenious but expensive machine, which certainly 
was much better adapted for the work of the Bell Rock Lighthouse than any 
other that could have been used, but which is only capable of being made by 
first-rate ironfounders and machinists, Mr. Slacks has contrived an apparatus 
no less efficient for the purpose he had in view, but infinitely cheaper, and so 
much simpler, that the same might be fitted up by common country carpenters 
and blacksmiths in any part of the United Kingdom, or of the British colonies. 
In respect to his arrangements for finishing the work by the hanging scaffold 
fixed upon the first course of the pyramidal apex of the obelisk, which scaffold 
was taken to pieces from below all the workmen had descended, this part 
of his plan is still more ingenious, if possible, than the former, and appears to 
be perfectly original. 

“ By the process that has been described, this obelisk was executed, without 
the smallest accident, in rather less than twelve months, in a manner highly 
creditable to the contractors, and satisfactory to the committee by whom they 
were employed.” (Trans. Soc. Arts., vol. li. p. 89.) 


(Working drawings of Mr. Slacks’s apparatus are in the possession of the 
Society of Arts, and will, doubtless, be shown to any architect or builder 
wishing for farther information on the subject.] 
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Art. V. Notice of the new Church at Charmouth, lately erected from 
the Designs of Charles Fowler, Architect, F.I.B.A., &c. Commu- 
nicated by Mr. Fow.er. 


Tuts church, of which fg. 177. shows the elevation, is calcu- 
lated to contain six hundred sittings, of which part are to be 


at 


free. The walls are constructed chiefly of flints, with a portion 
of blue lias stone, used only in the internal parts, and the 
outer facing is of flints, in random courses, closely fitted, and 
pointed with grey mortar. The quoins, cornices, copings, 
and all other wrought work, are of a whitish freestone, from the 
quarries at Beer, on the Devonshire coast ; and, by its contrast 
with the brown tints of the flint-work, produces an agreeable 
effect. 

It was first decided, contrary to my wish, to have the exterior 
plastered, and the wrought stone was set with a projection, to 
allow for the thickness (as it still remains, and without appear- 
ing unsightly); but, having had a portion of wall filled in at all 
the interstices with small stones, and neatly pointed, by way of 
specimen, the result was so satisfactory, as to determine at once 
that the whole should be so done: the consequence is, the ob- 
taining an imperishable surface of a rich brown tint; instead of 
a factitious commonplace one of stucco, which would have been 
dependent upon the taste and liberality of future churchwardens 
and parishioners, for preserving its neatness by periodical colour- 
ing, &c. 

The foundations are formed of concrete, composed of five 
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parts of gravel from the beach, and one part of blue lias lime, 
of which the raw material is obtained from the cliffs; and both 
are of the most excellent quality that I have ever met with. The 
roofs of the ailes are flat, being covered with three courses of 
plain tiles, embedded in cement, like the terrace roofs at Hun- 
gerford Market, and supported on iron bearers, which are 
moulded, so as to give them an architectural character, consist- 
ent with the other parts of the interior. The under side of the 
tiling is plastered, and forms the ceiling; so that in those parts 
wood-work is altogether superseded. 

The whole of the building has occupied about sixteen months, 
and the expense is about 2400/. 

Gordon Square, October 18. 1836. 








Art. VI. Design for a Union Workhouse. By CHRristoPpHER 
Eates, Architect. 


Tus design was prepared and submitted to the Guardians of 
the Horncastle Union, Lincolnshire, in the early part of the last 
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year, for their proposed workhouse, in accordance with the 
terms of an advertisement which appeared in the daily papers ; 
viz. to accommodate 200 inmates; the expense not to exceed 
2,800. The drawings (figs. 178. to 180.) are accurately reduced 
from those sent in, which, however, were not adopted. Should 
you deem this design worthy 
of insertion in your Magazine, 
I shall have pleasure in for- 
warding yousome others (which 
I have prepared subsequently, ares 
F under the like circumstances), a 





as my professional avocations 
will permit; hoping, at the same 
time, that other gentlemen who 
have given their attention to 
this subject may be induced to 
give to your readers some of 
the results of their labours, suc- 
cessful as well as unsuccessful ; 
many of which, I have no 
doubt, would afford much va- 

luable information. . 

Fig. 179. is the elevation of 
the principal front of the main 
building. 

Fig. 178. Ground Plan of the 
Workhouse. The first building, 
forming the gate-house, is two 
stories in height, and com- 
prises on this plan every con- 
venience for the officers of the 
establishment: viz. a, porter’s 
room; B, relieving office; c, 
waiting-room for the poor; D, 
searching-room, together with 
a staircase leading to the board- 
room on the story above. A 
water-closet for the use of the 
guardians is intended under 
| these stairs. Right and left of 
| this building are the various 
offices and receiving wards for 
the use of the girls and boys; 
women and men’s wards, and 
general purposes; §E, work- 
rooms; F, receiving wards; «G, 
baths ; , washing-rooms fitted 
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up with troughs; 1, privies; K, refractory cells; L, coal-house ; 
mM, wood-house ; N, bakehouse; 0, flour and mill room; Pp, bread 
and potato stores; Q, laundry; R, ashes. The main building 
upon this plan comprises, s, chapel. It is proposed, as the ser- 
vice will be attended by the inmates on the Sabbath only, that 
during the week it should be appropriated for the purposes of 
the girls’ and boys’ school and dining-rooms, which could be 
conveniently done by movable partitions on the dotted lines, at 
the same time reserving ample space for the performance of daily 
worship, should it be deemed necessary. On either side of the 
chapel, T and uv are women’s and men’s dining-rooms, classified, 
each of which have staircases (v) conducting to the dormitories 
on the stories above; w, staircase to master’s and mistress’s 
rooms, each of which have separate access to their respective 
departments; x, store-rooms, kitchen, scullery, and larder. 
Considering it most essential, in an establishment of this 
nature, to keep the sick in as isolated a situation as possible, 
particularly in case of an epidemic or contagious fever, the 
building containing the infirmary has been placed at the back 
of the premises, forming a separate structure, and contains, on 
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this plan, y, dead houses for each sex; z, staircases for men 
and women to infirmary, &c. 

Fig. 180., Plan of the first Story. The gate-house comprises a 
spacious board-room, a; clerk’s office, B; strong room, c. In 
the main buildings; p is the master’s bed-room; E, master’s 
parlour ; F, mistress’s parlour ; G, women’s and men’s dormitories, 
classified, each of which have staircases (H) conducting to the 
dormitories, on the stories above. ‘Two water-closets and wash- 
ing-troughs are provided in each dormitory. 1, staircase and 
water-closet for master’s apartments; K, women’s ward, and 
women’s sick and lying-in ward ; L, surgery; M, wards for the 
insane of each sex, with separate staircases and water-closets. 

Fig. 181., Plan of second Story. The main building comprises, 
A, mistress’s bed-room; B, staircase and water-closet ; c, boys’ first 


class dormitory ; D, women’s and men’s dormitories, classified, as 


in the story beneath. In the wings are staircases communicating 
with the story above; E, men’s sick ward, with separate staircase, 
water-closet, and washing-trough ; F, nurses’ rooms. 
Fig. 182., Plan of third Story. The main building: a, girls’ bed- 
rooms, classified ; B, boys’ second class dormitory; c, nursery. 
Vou. V. —No. 57. LL 
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Summary of Accommodation. 


Ist Pair. 2d Pair. 3d Pair. Total. 
a. « O- = Oe swe sl US Uw 
Women - 40 - - 40 - - - 80 
Boys - - — = - 14 - - 12 - - 26 
Girls - -— - a — wa - 30 


London, 9. Buckingham Place, 
June 2. 1838. 





Art. VII. Hints on Construction: addressed to Architectural Students. 
By Georce Gopwin, Jun., F.S.A. and M.I.A. 


No. 6. Bricks anp Brickwork. (Continued from p. 468.) 


As may be inferred from what we have already written under 
this head, every thing should be arranged so as to enable brick- 
work, when executed, to settle down equally. The bricks should 
all be of the same size, and perfect in form; the mortar joints 
should be small, or, if necessarily large in part, should be made 
so throughout the whole extent of the building horizontally. A 
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mixture of old and new bricks in the same wall is, therefore, in- 
expedient ; insomuch as the old bricks, being chipped and broken, 
would require more mortar, to give the work a tolerable appear- 
ance, than is necessary for the new, and unequal settlement 
would, of course, take place. The only way in which old bricks 
can be intermixed without injurious effects in this respect, is to 
introduce a continued course or courses of them throughout 
the building, at certain intervals; the fewer the better. No por- 
tion of a brick building should be carried up more than 4 ft. in 
height above the adjacent parts, which are also to be raised, as 
it would settle down previously to the erection of the latter; and 
the consequence would be, that, after the remainder was built in 
conformity to the first-erected part, this, in its turn, would after- 
wards settle down, and, in so doing, shrink away from that which 
had previously become solid, and so produce a disruption. In 
reinstating old walls, underpinning foundations, and, indeed, 
wherever it is necessary that the work should not shrink, but 
retain its first position, Roman cement should be used instead of 
mortar, as that sets immediately on being applied, and afterwards 
admits of no change of form. This fact teaches us not to use 
Roman cement and mortar indifferently in the same work. We 
once saw a bricklayer constructing a high wall, whereof the 
facing bricks were laid in cement and the rest in mortar; and 
the result was, as might have been anticipated, that the latter 
shrank away from the facing, producing a general split, and that 
the wall, becoming perfectly useless, was ultimately taken down 
and rebuilt. 

The same evil has been known to occur from the use of facing- 
bricks, which, being somewhat larger in size than the common 
bricks forming the wall, were bedded in small layers of fine 
mortar, while with the latter a large quantity of ordinary mortar 
was employed. 

A little cement may, however, be advantageously used under 
the ends of bressummers and girders supporting weights, or in 
other situations where the mortar would be more than ordinarily 
depressed. ; 

These, we are aware, are every-day matters, and, with many 
other points even less so, are often omitted by writers on the 
subject, under the impression that mention of them would be 
deemed an insult to their readers. We are led to believe, however, 
that, like other things constantly beneath our own observation, 
they are frequently overlooked from that very cause, and deem it 
expedient, therefore, to refer to them, although but cursorily. 
Our object is to induce enquiry and reflection. Who knows 
what a single sentence sometimes leads to? 

A careful arrangement of the smoke-flues in a dwelling-house, 


with the view of preventing that greatest of all annoyances, a 
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** smoky chimney,” is of the utmost importance. It is true that 
the proper action of a flue is, in some situations, interfered with 
by circumstances against which we can hardly guard, and that, 
strive as we may, the chimney will still smoke. This, however, 
is of rare occurrence; for, generally speaking, a little degree of 
care on the part of the architect and the workmen will be suf- 
ficient to render certain the proper action of the flue: on the 
part of the architect, so to distribute the other openings in the 
rooms as to avoid cross draughts; and on the part of the opera- 
tives, so to execute the work, that there may be no abrupt angles 
in the flue, or prominent asperities, and that its size be uniform 
throughout. The opening for the grate should not be too high 
(3 ft. or 3 ft. in. are sufficient for ordinary purposes); the flue 
should not be straight from the bottom to the top, but gently 
twisted in parts; and each fireplace should have a separate 
chimney. The flues themselves should be smaller in size, when 
practicable, than they are usually made; and if, as in Hiort’s 
and other patent flues, the form of their plan be an octagon, a 
circle, or an oval, rather than a parallelogram as is commonly 
employed, the possibility that they will not act well would be 
lessened: Flues should not be formed in external walls, if an- 
other position for them can be found; because, when that is the 
case, much heat is wasted, which might have assisted in warm- 
ing the house; and as the smoke, in ascending, is more quickly 
robbed of its caloric, by means of which it does ascend, than it 
would be if the back of the flue were inside the house, the pro- 
bability that it will return into the room is increased. When, 
perforce, the chimney is so placed, and this evil is seen to re- 
sult, it may sometimes be remedied by increasing the draught; 
which can be done by introducing a small pipe above the gather- 
ing wing, communicating with the external atmosphere, or by 
forming a cold-air drain, having an opening under the grate. 

The act of pargeting the flues (or rendering them inside 
with a composition capable of withstanding heat), so as to make 
them perfectly smooth, and to prevent the escape of the smoke 
through any ill executed joints into other parts of the building, 
is often carelessly and inefficiently performed by workmen, unless 
properly superintended; and, as much inconvenience may result 
from any inattention in this respect, the architect should not 
fail to see that it be properly executed. ‘The composition gene- 
rally used for the purpose consists of one part of Dorking lime, 
and three parts of cow-dung, properly mixed. When this last 
material cannot be obtained, the ashes of a smith’s forge or brick- 
kiln, when ground, or even refuse bricks, pounded, will serve to 
supply its place. 

Workmen should never be allowed, on any pretext whatever, 
to cut into the chimney breasts, as they are almost certain, in so 
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doing, to disturb the pargeting of the chimneys. Even in fixing 
the blocks for the skirtings, a header is often driven into a flue, 
sufficiently to allow the smoke afterwards to escape thereby into 
the apartment, to the great surprise and alarm of its occupier. 
Nor can this evil be remedied without considerable inconvenience: 
sometimes, indeed, its source is with difficulty discovered ; for 
the smoke, being confined between the ceiling and the floor, may 
travel to some distance, and so make its appearance far away 
from the seat of the defect. 

In order to prevent the necessity of cutting into the breasts, 
especially with relation to the filling-in trimmers introduced 
to support the chimney-slabs, pieces of paving-stone should 
be worked in with the bricks, projecting slightly, to serve as 
corbels, 

To say that no timbers should be placed within 4 in. of a flue 
would seem to be needless; and yet it is not long since a fire 
broke out in a church at Liverpool (built under the direction of 
an architect of acknowledged ability), and, indeed, destroyed it, 
which could only be accounted for, on the supposition that a 
wall-plate, or other piece of timber, entered a flue, and had, in 
consequence, ignited. The remark, therefore, although the fact 
is self-evident, may not be entirely uncalled for. Workmen are 
ordinarily so careless, and often so lazy, that, sooner than trouble 
themselves to cut off a few inches from a piece of timber, they 
would run much risk, and subject their overlookers to great 
responsibility. If, therefore, an architect would avoid difficulties, 
where he does not employ a clerk of the works, he must keep 
his eyes open, and his attention ever awake. And here we would 
remark, although it is quite episodical, that, to obtain and pre- 
serve the good will of the artificers employed under you, by well- 
timed praise, and the exhibition of a liberal spirit, is no small 
aid towards the successful fulfilment of your wishes. We could 
not ask for an architect anything more useful than a set of 
workmen interested in his success, and on whom, therefore, he 
could entirely depend. This was remarkably the case with the 
architects of the middle ages. The reverse will subject you to 
inconveniences hardly to be guarded against ; and which, although 
singly too trifling even to be spoken of, may, in the gross, produce 
much discomfort, or tend to mar your best efforts. Not long ago, 
on lighting a fire in one of the principal rooms of a large building, 
erected under the superintendence of a well-known architect, 
unfortunate in gaining the ill will of his operatives, it was found 
that no smoke escaped, but that all came back into the room. 
No one could divine the cause; but, a boy, on being made to 
ascend, discovered that, half-way up, the passage was barred by 
some solid material which was immovable. On taking down 
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the chimney-breast, from the top (for the obstruction was so 
placed, with relation to the timbers of a floor, that no other 
means of removal were practicable), a piece of Yorkshire stone 
kerb was seen firmly bedded over the opening; and this had 
been done, notwithstanding the continual presence of a clerk of 
the works. 

Do not scruple to apply the plumb-line occasionally to the 
walls, or to the sides of the openings in them, and, if not upright, 
to have them taken down and rebuilt: the mere fact of having done 
so even once will induce care on the part of the bricklayers. 
On the same principle, it is advisable that you should not, on 
any account, allow departures from your directions, at the com- 
mencement of a building, to pass unaltered, whatever you may 
do afterwards. The stability of brickwork is materially lessened 
by any deviation from verticality; but, apart from this, many 
serious evils are caused by it; among which, the fact that, in 
order to remedy the error, the plasterer is compelled to load the 
walls in parts with a large additional quantity of “ stuff,” is not 
the least. If the error occur in internal openings, the carpenter is 
obliged, in order to overcome the difficulty, either to block out 
his linings at the top of one side, and at the bottom of the other, 
whereby the size of the opening is necessarily made less than 
was desired; or to cut away part of the brickwork, which is very 
objectionable, as it tends to shake and disturb the whole construc- 
tion: and, if in external openings, it remains an incurable eye- 
sore, so long as those parts of the building exist. 

Do not fail to secure thoroughly the upper part of brick walls 
from the effects of the weather: on this, above all other points, 
depends the length of time during which they will remain 
sound. If stone coping be used, the joints should be made 
perfectly water-tight ; and it is desirable that the coping should 
project as much as possible before the face of the wall. When 
no coping is used, the top course must be set in cement, without 
fail. The mode generally adopted in this case is, to bed upon 
the top of the wall, as completed in mortar, two courses of plain 
tiles in cement, projecting slightly on each side before the face 
of the wall, and on these to set a course of bricks on edge in 
cement. We would suggest that a course of slate, which can 
now be obtained of any thickness, might be substituted, with 
advantage, for tiles, so far as appearance is concerned. This, 
however, should be set with coal-ash mortar, rather than cement, 
as the latter will not adhere to slate. In some cases, walls 
might be finished with a course of bricks flat in cement, pro- 
jecting on each side a quarter of a brick, to throw off the water: 
thus, for a one-brick wall, the top course would be one brick 
and a half; for a two-brick wall, two bricks and a half; and so 
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on. This has a better appearance than bricks on edge and tile- 
dressing, but is, probably, not so effectual as a protection. 

Respecting bricks made specially for the purpose of coping 
walls, we shall elsewhere have occasion to write. 








REVIEWS. 


Art. I. Designs for Sepulchral Monuments. By Carl Tottie, Ar- 
chitect. Engraved by Edward Ravenscroft. London, 1838. 
Every one who is in the habit of looking into our church- 

yards and cemeteries with the eye of an architect or an artist, 

cannot fail to have observed two things: first, the inferiority, in 
point of design, of the great majority of tombstones; and, se- 
condly, the want of perpendicularity in their position. We 
might notice a third evil, which is, that the greater number of 
the compound, or built up, monuments, being for the most part 
only stone cases, are separating and coming in pieces. ‘These 
are crying nuisances, even in Pére la Chaise, and they are be- 
ginning to show themselves in the cemetery in Kensall Green. 
To us, the want of perpendicularity is by far the greatest of the 
three evils, inasmuch as it is most in opposition to the main use 
or object of the monument, permanence. An indifferent, or 
even a deformed, piece of sculpture, cut on a stone of sound 
quality, placed erect on a basis of masonry, as firm as a rock, is 
surely better calculated for a monument, than a stone let into the 
earth like a plant, and seeming to require a stake to keep it up- 
right, no less than a newly planted tree. It is not in the nature 
of things that a monument like this can command respect as 

such; as every one must feel, when he recalls to mind the im- 

pressions which have been made on him by the monuments fixed 

into exterior walls of churches, or the walls which surround 
churchyards. 

Monuments in open churchyards may be divided into two 
classes; those which are built up, no matter of what form, but 
so as to cover the grave; and those which consist of single 
stones, or even of built up objects, placed at one end of the 
grave. The first kind, which may be considered as tombs, have 
very frequently foundation walls to support them; and, when 
these walls are of as great a depth as that to which the ground 
has been moved, or is liable to be moved, the perpendicularity of 
the structure is secure; though the masonry, or rather casing, 
above ground, may begin to separate at the joints in a few years. 
Single gravestones, however, or headstones, as they are called 
in many places, are seldom placed on a solid foundation of 
masonry; and hence, as the soil on each side cannot be exactly 


of the same texture, or throughout the year, and especially the 
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winter, of the same degree of moisture, the soil on one side 
becomes softer than that on the other, and to the soft side the 
headstone is certain to lean. Were it possible to keep the soil 
on every side of the headstone of one uniform degree of firm- 
ness throughout the year, the tombstone would sink perpendi- 
cularly, and without leaning to either side; and stone being a 
heavier material than earth, it would go on sinking till it came 
to a stratum of nearly the same hardness and solidity as itself. 
This is supposing the headstone to be let into the soil, without 
any * footing,” or foundation of masonry. If a foundation of 
masonry were given at a sufficient depth below the surface, and 
the stones set upon it, and built into it, so as to be in a perpen- 
dicular situation, independently of any aid from the soil, so far 
the permanence of the headstone would be secure; but, as it 
could not be expected that this footing, or foundation, would be 
made more than 2 ft. or 3 ft. under the surface, the stability of 
the structure, and consequent perpendicularity of the headstone, 
would be liable to be disturbed by the digging of every adjoin- 
ing grave. This is an evil which it will be found very difficult 
to avoid, without incurring considerable expense. Either a se- 
parate mural foundation, as deep as the graves are liable to be 
dug, which is often upwards of 10 or 12 feet, must be made; or, 
when the cemetery or burial-ground is laid out, underground 
walls, or arcades supporting a wall reaching within a foot of the 
surface, should be formed parallel to each other, and at regular 
distances, and on these walls the structures could be raised, on, 
or rather in, which the headstones are to built. The distance 
between the walls should be sufficient to admit of two graves, 
with a walk in the centre, say 20 ft.; and the width of the top of 
the wall should be such as to admit of two headstones being 
placed on it, back to back, say between 2 ft. and 3 ft. If the 
underground arches were made of 10 or 12 feet span, the piers 
being only required to be dug at that distance, the expense 
would not be so great as would at first sight be imagined. The 
piers might be formed wholly of concrete. 

The next best plan that we can think of for securing the per- 
pendicularity of headstones is, to base them upon a flagstone, 
let into the soil in a correctly horizontal position, and on a solid 
base; at the depth of 2 or 3 feet; supporting the headstone by 
masonry on each side, bedded on the flagstone. It will then be 
impossible for the perpendicularity of the headstone to be dis- 
turbed, except by undermining the flagstone ; and, ifthe masonry 
raised on it were brought up to the surface, and there finished 
with another flagstone of greater thickness, and properly squared 
and finished, as a plinth (the headstone passing through it), 
there would be the less danger of undermining taking place. 
At all events, something requires to be done to preserve the per- 
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pendicularity of headstones, more especially in all new church- 
yards and cemeteries. In the crowded burial-grounds within the 
metropolis this is, perhaps, impossible; but most of these are 
such intolerable nuisances in other respects (we allude to the 
immense number of interments in very limited spots), that we 
trust the public will soon become so disgusted with them, as to 
call upon the legislature for an act to preclude all burying within 
churches every where, and all burying within towns of a certain 
extent and population. Such a law has long been prevalent in 
France and the greater part of Germany. 

To recur to Mr. Tottie’s designs, we give him great praise 
for having made an attempt at improvement; the three designs 
contained in this first number are simple headstones, and do not 
enable us to form a judgment of the work. They are beautifully 
engraved, in the line manner. In describing the designs in fu- 
ture numbers, we trust Mr. Tottie will go amply into the details 
of execution, and, above all, that he will consider the subject of 
keeping headstones in a perpendicular position, and devise means 
for attaining this object. 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. Foreign Notices. 


JAMAICA. 


New Church at Annandale, St. Ann’s. —The foundation stone of a new 
church, dedicated to St. Paul, was laid, on April 7. 1838, at Annandale, 
St. Ann’s, Jamaica. The church is one of the largest in the island, and was built 
(as I learned from the address delivered by the Rev. H. Browne, on the oc- 
casion), principally by the labour of the negroes and other coloured per- 
sons, voluntarily bestowed. It was projected by the Hon. Robt. Johnston, 
to whom this spot, called the “garden of Jamaica,” belongs. — F. Lush. 
August, 1838. 

GERMANY. 


The Catholic Church of Darmstadt is the work of George Moller, one of the 
most eminent of the pupils of Weinbrenner. It is a rotunda, the internal 
diameter of which is 135 ft., and is avowedly formed on the plan of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, being lighted, like that, by a single aperture in the centre of the 
dome ; and the height of the summit of the latter being equal to the diameter 
within the peristyle, viz. 132 ft. The inner diameter of the Pantheon is 
1374 ft. It appears, from Moller’s own account, that it was his aim, at Darm- 
stadt, to preserve all the essential beauties which characterise the interior of 
the Roman structure ; and to avoid that multiplicity and minuteness of parts, 
together with other defects, which impair its grandeur, and detract from the 
harmony of the whole: nor can it be denied that he has greatly simplified his 
building, by substituting for the unequal spaces, the numerous recesses, and the 
double tier of ordonnances in the Pantheon, a continuous peristyle of twenty- 
eight insulated columns, upon the entablature of which the vault rests. The 
effect of this circular colonnade, which is, perhaps, unique of its kind, is greatly 
enhanced by the narrowness of the intercolumns; for these do not exceed a 
diameter and a half; consequently they give the character of sufficient rich- 
ness, as well as of strength. (For. Quart. Rev., vol. xiv, p. 98.) 
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Art. II. Domestic Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


LancasHiIRE.— Manchester Architectural Society.— On Sept. 5. the seven- 
teenth general meeting of this Society was held in their rooms in Mosle 
Street. After the business of the meeting had been disposed of, Mr. J. W. 
Hance, the secretary, read the first of a series of papers investigating the 

rinciples of a new system of perspective, which has created much sensation, 
invented by Mr. Parsey of London, who delivered a course of lectures on the 
art in this town in the early part of the present year. After a few prefatory 
remarks on the necessity of a knowledge of perspective to all who wished to 
attain even a tolerable proficiency in drawing, Mr. Hance proceeded to com- 
pare the principles of Mr. Parsey’s system with those of the usual one, 
pointing out their discrepancies. Assuming as his data, Ist, That, for any 
art or science to be of practical utility, it must be based on sound principles, 
invariable and sma” gp 2dly, That, of two systems relating to art, that must 
be the better which is the more simple in practice, and whose results are 
more in accordance with natural effects ; 3dly, That any practice, even if sanc- 
tioned by long custom, which can be proved to be founded on false principles, 
is unworthy of mnpert, and should be discarded by those who are anxious to 
follow the truth. Mr. Hance remarked that perspective was generally defined 
as a section or cutting by the plane of delineation, or picture, of the rays sup- 
posed to proceed from the object viewed to the eye of the observer, and was 
often familiarly illustrated by supposing a window, plate of glass, or other 
transparent plane, to be interposed between the eye and the object ; the figure 
wenerated on the glass, &c., by the rays, would be the perspective represent- 
ation of the object; and to perform this upon an opaque surface, such as 
paper or canvass, by mathematical rules, is the science of perspective. Upon 
the placing of the picture, or plane of delineation, the whole operation de- 
pends ; and this was the point to which he should confine the present investi- 
gation. Great diversity of opinion prevailed about the mode of fixing this 
plane; but he thought he should be able to prove that Mr. Parsey’s asser- 
tion was correct, “ That we cannot choose the plane, but that Nature herself 
marked it out.” All we have under our control in viewing an object is, to 
fix the position of our eye relative to it; which being once fixed, only one 
image or figure could possibly be impressed on the mind. There must, there- 
fore, be only one fixed, invariable, natural plane, intersecting the rays of 
vision in the same manner, under all circumstances and in all cases; and, if 
this were transposed into a sensible tangible plane, such as a picture, &c., no 
alteration would take place in the image seen. Now, he would prove, by a 
small diagram, this natural plane to be,.as in Mr. Parsey’s system, at right 
angles to the axis of vision or centre of the system of rays, which is always 
in the centre of the object viewed; for in this way only can we obtain the 
same result in all cases; and, as it would be obvious that, by the usual 
system, it was possible to obtain two or more representations of the original 
object with the same given data, it must be manifest that it is erroneous, and 
cannot be depended on as affording satisfactory results. After Mr. Hance 
had concluded his remarks, which were listened to with much interest, an 
animated discussion took place; and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
meeting, “ That Mr. Parsey’s mode of finding the plane of delineation is the 
correct one.” (Manchester Guardian, Sept. 12.) 





Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 


BRITTON’s Dictionary of Architecture. (p.417.) — Whether you will allow 
these remarks to appear in your section of “ Retrospective Criticism” remains 
to be seen; but I certainly must say that, had your commendation of Mr. 
Britton’s Dictionary been more qualified, the character the book must ultimately 
obtain would not, in the slightest degree, have been injured thereby. It is 
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true,a work of this description is not likely to obtain more than a very curso 
examination from a reviewer, who will form his opinion from looking at it here 
and there; I am willing, therefore, to take for granted that you did not alight 
upon any blunders, although the book absolutely swarms with them. In regard 
to foreign terms, the mistakes are almost innumerable: the very first page 
gives us Rechentisch as the German for Abacus, in its architectural meaning; 
while Modeno, and Schurbbagen, are given as the corresponding Italian and 
German for Archivolt ; Unterheil! as the technical German word for Base ; 
Decke zum, gelender, as that for Baluster ; Ort, instead of Grundflache, as that 
for Area; Pfalz, as that for Palace; Raum, as that for Room; Baw, as that 
for Bay; Spera, as the Spanish for Spire; Passagio (instead of Andito, or 
Corritoio), as the Italian for a passage between the rooms in a house; Moler, 
as Spanish for Mill; Piliera, as Italian for Pillar ; and while, instead of Arqui- 
tecto, we are presented with the following paraphrastical explanation in choice 
Spanish, El maestro de obsa parvedissear! What a conglomeration of blunders 
does that last phrase alone exhibit! The above, however, are only a few sam- 
ples of the kind; yet 1 think they will be allowed to show that Mr. Britton 
would have acted far more discreetly, had he not attempted to have anything 
to do with foreign languages ; more especially as, where there is no mistake 
as to foreign words themselves, there is in regard to their idiomatic application ; 
and, also, because no systematic plan is observed, for, of strictly technical 
terms, the corresponding ones in other languages are very rarely given; 
although most of all required, being not always to be met with in German, 
Spanish, and other dictionaries. Such is the case with Fluting, Garret, Key- 
stone, Spandril, &c. 

On the other hand, the work is overloaded with a vast number of terms 
perfectly useiess, though of two very opposite classes ; the one consisting of 
obsolete archaisms, likely never to occur in the reading of any one who is not 
a diligent student of antiquarian lore, consequently much too far advanced to 
have any occasion for such a dictionary, since his own shelves will furnish him 
with infinitely better authorities and books of reference. The other class 
comprises a great many words of such every-day use as to require no explana- 
tion whatever ; among these are, Armoury,Cottage, Domicile, Hermitage, na. 
Hut, Image, Organ-loft, Recess, Shambles, Tenement, Town, &c. Now, these are 
assuredly not technical terms ; and, as they are not introduced either for the 
purpose of defining their origin and etymology, or for the sake of bringing on 
any remarks on the things themselves, they are not only valueless, but a posi- 
tive encumbrance to the work. 

In order, perhaps, to make amends for superfluities of this kind, a great 
number of strictly technical terms are omitted altogether! In saying a great 
number, I shall hardly be thought to exaggerate, when I assert that of such 
omissions I have already detected upwards of two hundred and fifty; and add 
that among them are, Bird’s-beak moulding, Block cornice, Calotte, Casino, Cathe- 
tus, Cornicione, Curb roof, Discharging arches, Muniment room, and, to pass over 
the intermediate letters of the alphabet, the exceedingly useful term, Velum. 
The same remark applies to the biographical articles ; where, though we find such 
utter nobodies as John Golding, a carpenter ; Sutton, a carver; Stevyns, a cop- 

ersmith ; Thornton, a glazier ; and other notabilities of the same stamp ; we 
ook in vain for the names of Palladio, Vignola, and Vitruvius! although Alberti, 
and a few other Italian architects, are inserted, This is absolutely staggering, and 
cannot fail, as Mr. Britton himself expresses it in his own dedication, “to 
astonish even human wisdom!” However, si populus decipi vult, decipiatur : 
all 1 object to is, their being deceived beforehand, and deluded into purchasing 
a work that, so far from being au courant du jour, is a trashy compilation, 
crammed with anilities, senilities, and puerilities, with the grossest blunders, 
and the most startling absurdities. — Candidus. 

Parsey’s Convergence, Sc. (p. 427.) — Notwithstanding all that has been said 
of late on what Mr. Parsey calls his new system of perspective, the subject 
seems, in several particulars, as far from being decided as ever. There is no 
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doubt that, if he has done nothing more, Mr. Parsey has been the means of 
inducing many to study the subject more deeply than they would otherwise 
have done, and thus of eliciting truths and illustrations that might otherwise 
have been concealed even from those who have since brought them forward. 
It were doing Mr. Parsey mere justice, to say that he has borne with oppo- 
sition and abuse in a manner which plainly shows him to be not only firmly 
convinced himself of the truth of his principles, but sincerely desirous that 
others should have the benefit of them also. I confess Mr. Parsey’s self- 
complacency, in having been the first to “solve this important problem, which 
has baffled the endeavours of distinguished scholars and artists of all refined 
nations, from the earliest ages,” has more than once excited a smile. I do not 
profess to have studied his system very deeply, but I have heard him deliver 
a course of lectures on the subject; so that, I suppose, I have formed tolerably 
correct notions of his general principles. 

Numerous misconstructions have arisen from not clearly understanding what 
is meant by the plane of the picture. Some suppose the picture to represent 
what is seen by the eye, when fixed, and looking at one particular point in 
space. In this case, the eye sees always all round to a certain distance, with 
the more distinctness as they are placed nearer to the centre, or point on 
which the eye is fixed ; so that the objects may be said to be arranged 1n circles 
of equal distinctness. This I do not conceive to be the real meaning of the 
term picture ; because, when a person is looking at any particular view, or col- 
lection of objects usually represented in drawings, he does not keep his eye 
fixed on one point, but scans separately the individual objects before him. 

Nor is this the view Mr. Parsey takes of the subject. He correctly applies 
the term picture to the representation of a series of objects seen by the eye, the 
head being fixed, but the eye allowed to move. 

We suppose, then, a number of objects (or, for the sake of simplicity, one 
object) to be before the eye, and that it is required to draw a representation 
of it upon a plane surface. In the first place, we imagine a straight line to be 
drawn from each point in the object to the eye of the spectator; the whole is 
then called, as they all meet in a point, a cone of rays ; a term, though not ma- 
thematically correct, yet sufficiently expressive for our purpose. Now, a per- 
spective representation of any object is supposed to be a section of this cone 
of rays, made in a definite position relative to the eye and the object ; so that 
whether the eye looks at this section in its original position, or at the object 
itself, it receives precisely the same impression. This may be rendered more 
familiar, by supposing the object to be seen through a pane of glass. Every 
body will allow that the appearance of the object will be the same, whether the 
glass be held at right angles to the centre of the cone, or in any oblique posi- 
i! tion ; and, if we only imagine the image, as seen through the glass in different 
positions, to be suddenly turned into a picture, we shall have an infinite num- 
ber of pictures all actually different, but each, when placed in its own position, 
producing the same image ; and, of course, each picture can be correctly viewed 
from only one point. 

Now, as far as J am aware, the difference between Mr. Parsey’s system and 
the old one, is in the choice of one of these pictures or sections, and its rela- 
tive point of view ; the former asserting that the plane of the picture should 
invariably be placed at right angles to the centre of the aforesaid cone of rays, 
the latter requiring it to be always vertical to the horizon. Each is strictly 
and mathematically a correct picture ; so that, though Mr. Parsey is right, it 
does not follow that all who have gone before him should be wrong. 

Although I do not pretend to advocate the universal application of the old 
system, neither can I allow the absolute necessity of always adhering strictly 
to Mr. Parsey’s; for though the old one, if carried to an extreme, would be- 





come very inconvenient in practice, it would in many, and even most ordinary, 
cases be found quite as convenient as the other. 

Mr. Parsey says his is the only true system, because it alone enables us to 

make a true representation of “ what is seen by the eye.’ Now, here I conceive 
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he is in error ; for, though he approaches nearest to it, I contend that it is 
impossible, upon a plane surface, to represent what is seen by the eye upon a 
concave surface. 

I suppose few will be so bold now, as to deny the natural convergence of 
perpendiculars; so far am I from doing so, that I will assert this universal law, 
from which there is no exception, that all parallel straight lines appear to con- 
verge, whatever their position with respect to the eye, or to the plane of the 
picture, Every set of | parallel lines, which are not also parallel to the plane of 
the picture, must converge to its own vanishing point. If they are parallel to 
the plane of the picture, although they appear to the eye to converge, yet must 
not be drawn so, because the planes in which these lines are placed, and the 
plane of the picture,being parallel, are similarly placed with respect to the eye, 
and the position which produces convergence in one, produces it also in the 
other ; so that to the eye the representation will be perfect. Mr. Parsey says 
that, when the eye is opposite the middle of a rectangular object, that is, when 
this is parallel to the plane of the picture, the sides do not converge. Now, 
this is quite right so far,that they should not be so represented ; but this is be- 
cause the representation is made upon a plane surface, parallel to the object. 
There can be no doubt that the sides, both upright and horizontal, appear to 
converge, and would be so drawn if the representation were made upon the 
true section of the cone of rays ; viz., a concave surface, having the eye in the 
centre. It can be shown, mathematically, that the boundaries of all rect- 
angular surfaces, which are, in fact, straight lines, appear to the eye to con- 
verge, and are thrown upon the retina of a peculiar curve, the properties of 
which I am not acquainted with. ; 

The fact of our seeing every thing on a concave surface first struck me on 
looking at a diagram of Mr. Parsey’s, representing a rectangular tower, with a 
rectangular opening near the base, opposite the centre of which opening a 
——. was supposed to be placed. As the eye, in this case, is placed below 
the middle of the object, of course the perpendicular sides appear to converge 
upwards ; and the sides of the opening, being parallel to the sides of the tower, 
must converge also; but the eye is placed opposite the middle of the opening, 
therefore, according to Mr. Parsey’s own principles, its sides do not converge. 
To explain this contradiction, he said that, when the eye looked at the opening 
only, it formed quite another picture from that of the whole building ; so that, 
in short, the image any object makes in the eye depends not on its position 
with respect to the eye, but on its position in the picture. If it is placed in the 
centre of the picture, it has one appearance, and a different appearance for 
every different position in the picture; and all this time it is in precisely the 
same position with respect to the eye. This is a necessary consequence of 
Mr. Parsey’s principles when followed out. 

Now, all pa absurdities arise in consequence of the vain attempt to 
represent upon a plane surface “ what is seen by the eye” on a concave one ; 
which, as appears to me, is an impossibility. The representation may be a 
correct one, so far that it produces on the eye the same impression as the 
object, if viewed from the proper point, but it és not, strictly speaking, “ what 
is seen by the eye.” 

This may be shown in a very simple manner, thus :— Suppose a number of 
objects of equal size to be placed in a segment of a circle, in the centre of which 
is a spectator looking towards them. Of course, they are all opens distant 
from him. Now, Mr. Parsey would represent these by bringing them all upon 
the chord line, joining the two outer objects, which, according to him, would 
be the érue plane of the picture. The consequence of this would be, that the 
two outside objects, being already upon this plane, and those in the middle at 
a distance from it, the outside ones would be represented largest, and the 
others would diminish in size towards the middle one, which would be the 
smallest of all. This would be Mr. Parsey’s drawing of these objects, but it 
would be absurd to say that it is what would be seen by the eye; because, as 
the objects are all of equal size, and at an equal distance, they must, I maintain, 
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be seen as of equal size. What is seen by the eye is the image formed upon 
the retina; and it would be easy to show, mathematically as well as optically, 
that in this case the image would be an exact counterpart of the object. 

I think a strong argument in favour of this opinion may be derived from the 
fact of the retina being an exactly similar concave surface, so that images are 
cast upon it precisely according to the angles at which they enter the eye. 
If a plane surface were presented, as in the camera obscura, then all right 
lines would be so projected. Even supposing, as Mr. Parsey does, that the 
retina is not the seat of vision, the case is not altered, as the image is formed 
there, and is not changed by after reflection. 

I know not whether I have explained my views sufficiently clearly to pro- 
duce conviction in any one else ; but my conclusions are, to my own mind, 
perfectly satisfactory, which must be taken as my apology, if I should have 
expressed myself at any time over confidently : it has always been with defer- 
ence to the opinions of those who have studied the subject longer and more 
deeply than I have done.— B. H. Manchester, August 20th, 1838. 

Parsey’s Convergence of Perpendiculars. (p.427.) — Before proceeding in 
the investigation with Mr. Parsey, (for which pertinacity I offer no other apo- 
logy than is implied in my belief that, if Mr. Parsey’s theory be correct, his 
most lengthy and tiresome antagonists will not be among the first, but the 
third-rate, talent?of the country; and that, if not correct, it will be left by 
those whose opposition would overwhelm it at once, to the less influential dis- 
cussion of such as Kata Phusin; ) I must submit a few observations to Mr. 

_ Chappell Smith. In p.427. line 8. from the bottom, I would enquire the 
full signification of the pronoun “ we.” If it be an assumption of the editorial 
“we”; and, if thus, the proposition which it is employed to advance refers 
only to the intentions of artists towards Mr. Smith in particular, and to his own 
practice ; it appears to me that the fact of which that proposition informs us, 
though very interesting, is of little importance : but, if the “ we” is to be ex- 
tended to the whole race of mankind, I beg to submit that, in my opinion, Mr. 
Smith is in error. I will answer for the intentions of the artists of the present 
day, which are, invariably, that their pictures should be viewed from a given 
point, and at a given distance; and I will further answer for the practice, not 
only of the connoisseurs, but of the general public, of all time, which is, has 
been, and must be, to view every picture from a given point, and at a given 
distance; that distance being the altitude of an equilateral triangle, of which 
the greatest dimension of the picture is the base. I will prove this a little 
farther on, in replying to Mr. Parsey. 

And, secondly, I would enquire of Mr. Smith (in relation to his search after 
a|theory of approximation), whether it be charitable to the general public, 
because some persons do not stand in the right place, to give connoisseurs no 
right place to stand in; and whether he actually believes that the public will 

refer a system which presents them with an “approximation” to the true 
image, where they cannot see it, to that which presents them with the trueimage, 
where they can see it. Even supposing that they did prefer universal error 
to local truth, the approximation system is a mere chimera ; for, supposing the 
proper position of the observer to be 10 ft. from the picture, every concession 
to the eyes of those who stand 15 ft. from it is a double infliction upon the 
eyes of those who stand 5ft. The rule given by the Jesuit for ascertaining 
the ratio of apparent diminution is perfectly correct ; and enough has been 
written on all sides to show that this apparent convergence and diminution is 
immense. I will show, however, by Mr. Smith’s own figure, that neither 
ought to be represented. 

And now for Mr. Parsey. He says, in p. 425. line 22., “If there be any 
reason,” &c. Certainly there is; but I mean to say that horizontals which 
are at right angles to the direction in which the spectator is looking * (or, for 
shortness, parallel horizontals) are no more to be represented as convergent 





‘ * When I use this expression, f mean actually: no line is so epparently. 
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than verticals. After this, we agree perfectly down to “ the delusion of the 
pane of glass ;” and here comes the tug of war. There is no delusion in the 
case, for every picture is to be considered as a vertical pane of glass; through 
which we behold what is represented on the canvass. Is not the picture 
always supposed to be as “ parallel to the objects seen through it” as the 
glass ? Besides, the lines traced on the glass, being exactly correspondent with 
the lines of nature, being traced above them, as it were, must also correspond 
with the image on the retina, that is, must occupy the space of glass through 
which the pencil of rays coming from the object to the eye is passing. Now, 
as these lines must correspond with the image on the retina, and we know 
that image to be one of convergent lines, the perpendiculars traced on the 
glass are apparently convergent lines, and are convergent to exactly the same 
degree as the lines of the object over which they have been traced; and, 
therefore, all the perpendiculars in the picture, drawn parallel and vertical, do 
appear to converge to exactly the same degree as those actual lines which 
they represent, provided they subtend the same angle, which if they do not, 
they cannot represent a building of the same height, and which, in all good 
pictures, they do. 

Mr. Parsey seems to think that the lines being parallel, whether the pane be 
horizontally direct, &c., is an answer to this argument ; whereas it only farther 
proves that, if we were compelled to look sidewise at all pictures (as we often 
are in cases of front lights), the verticals should still be drawn nonconvergent ; 
though they then represent lines of immense apparent convergence, for they 
converge as much themselves. 

And, if Mr. Parsey still considers the pane of glass delusive, let me ask him 
one question. We will suppose he has traced his picture through glass, over 
the natural lines, He will find he has a perfect perspective drawing, every re- 
tiring line duly convergent. Now, what business have we to change the di- 
rection of the verticals in laying this on paper, and to let the horizontals 
alone ? If the retiring lines are to be altered too, what extra convergence is to 
be given? With regard to the reflections in water, that is merely a proof of 
apparent convergence, or of the fact that, if we were to represent verticals on 
plane horizontal surfaces, it must be done by lines converging ¢o the spectator. 
Mr. Parsey’s extraordinary diagram of a Turkish hatchet certainly upsets his 
theory, that “objects present to the sight natural appearances.” With it, 
however, I have nothing to do, farther than remarking that every draughts- 
man, properly so called, would represent a cylinder by parallel lines, inasmuch 
as (as Mr. Parsey justly concludes) “all perpendiculars appear to converge 
on the principle of the cylinder,” and, therefore, the cylinder on the principle 
of all perpendiculars. 

But the great bone of contention, in all these cases, seems to be, that the 
sticklers for represented convergence suppose that the perpendiculars in the 
picture do not subtend the same angle which the natural lines they represent 
do. I shall therefore ‘endeavour to prove, first, that, when the observer stands 
in the right place, they do; secondly, that is necessary for, and natural to, 
every observer to put himself into the right place, and that every observer 
does so; and, thirdly, that the error which would be an approximation to 
truth, in one wrong place, would be rather more than an approximation to 
absurdity, in another wrong place. 

Now, for the first point, I can only refer again to the argument at the bottom 
of p. 282., which Mr. Parsey passes over without notice. He acknowledges, 
however, that the lines of his window-frame run into perspective, and in pre- 
cisely the same degree as the distant verticals on which they fall; and in what 
do the verticals of a picture differ from those of a window-frame ? They are 
subject to the same laws, and, of course, converge equally : the prejudice lies 
with Mr. Parsey, whose eye is evidently not practised enough to allow him to 
believe that the near parallel lines of a picture have an apparent convergence 
exactly as great as the distant lines they represent: yet this is the case. And, 
if Mr. Parsey thinks that the verticals in a picture do not often subtend the 
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same angle as those they represent, I can assure him that, in any picture of 
Canaletti’s, he may take the angles trigonometrically, and give the elevation of 
the buildings to within a foot. I suppose he knows that this ought to be the 
case in every good picture; and, if it were not, the fault could not be remedied 
by introducing convergent perpendiculars, any more than La Fontaine is said 
to have mended one of his lines, which was rather too short, by making 
the next rather too long. 

Secondly, I say that every spectator naturally takes the true distance. 
This distance may be, as I said, the altitude of the equilateral, &c. ; but 
it must not be less. In most pictures, the full sweep of the eye is not 
taken: the side of the equilateral is allowed in the generality; in high pic- 
tures, a good deal more. Now, it is impossible to see the handling of any 
picture at a greater distance than this; for observing dispositions of colour, 
we often retire : but the colour has nothing to do with the perspective, and the 
moment we wish to see the drawing, we approach. In the exhibition room of 
the Society of Water Colours, the screens are so placed,that the spectator can- 
not get out of his distance. Paintings, it is true, are often hung above the 
height of the eye; but only when it cannot be helped, as in exhibition rooms, 
or when they are mere furniture pictures ; and, even then, their elevation only 
increases the apparent convergence of their verticals, and, therefore, would 
render any actual convergence still more palpably absurd. In the case of vi- 
gnettes, which are seen at a greater distance, they are only parts of pictures, 
and allowance is made by the artist. 

But, thirdly, the approximation system is most absurd, inasmuch as the con- 
vergence of verticals is always wrong, where the rest of the perspective is right ; 
and, where it is right, the rest of the perspective must be wrong. Taking Mr. 
Smith’s fig. 162., he represents the height s x by theheight s x Now, s z is 
the height of which an impression is received by the retina, from the line s x : 
but what impression will the retina receive from the represented lines x? If 
the eye be in the right place, it will receive the impression of a line which 
will be to s x nearly as sx: s x; but, if it be alittle nearer than it ought to be, 
it will receive an impression which is less than s 2 in a greater ratio than that 
of s x tos x; whereasif we represent s x, the eye in the right place receives 
impression s x, which is the true one, which shows that the allowance which 
Mr. Pococke affirms is made by some draughtsmen (but which, I am sure, is 
made by no artist), of diminishing altitude, is not only unnecessary, but 
improper. 

inally, Mr. Parsey feels confident that something or other would have 
happened, had Canaletti perceived the natural laws, &c. I rather think, 
from the peculiar air of the figure in fig. 161., that Mr. Parsey has very little 
idea of the constant and intense observation of natural laws with which the 
life of an artist is occupied ; very few draughtsmen (as people call themselves 
when they have learned to draw straight lines with a rule) have. However, 
the question is one not to be decided by authority, and so I shall not insist 
on the point. Mr. Parsey, however, boasts that he is borne out in his con- 
fidence by the first talent of the country. Now, I know, as well as he does, 
that he only includes in this expression men who are good mathematicians, 
but who know no more about drawing than their compasses. The testimony 
of one practical man would be worth any fifty of them; and, if Mr. Parse 
will request the testimony of J. M. W. Turner to the correctness of his 
principles, and obtain that testimony, I have done.* — Kata Phusin. Sept. 5. 





* Speaking of Mr. Peter Nicholson’s instrument (which, of course, is useful 
when great accuracy is required), [ would point out to Mr. Parsey an instru- 
ment for perspective drawing with which he may, perhaps, be unacquainted 
he will find its brazen voice bear witness against him, Gavard’s Diagraphe. 

















